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Sow 


Motes of Recent Crposition. 


Ir might be difficult to offer a definition of Christi- 
anity which would satisfy everybody, but it is, or 


‘it should be, easy enough, as a rule, to recognize 


a real Christian when we see him. Again, it might 
be difficult enough to say what is meant by 
a great Christian: this sonorous phrase might 
mean a Christian conspicuous for the service he 


_ has rendered to the Church or to society, or one 
_ who, though little in the public eye, is conspicuous 
for the qualities essential to Christian character. 


However we define the term, there can be no 
doubt that the forty men and women whose careers 


and characters are so vividly sketched by sym- 


pathetic draughtsmen in the book of six hundred 
and thirty-two pages entitled Great Christians, and 
recently published by Ivor Nicholson & Watson at 
the astonishingly low price of 8s. 6d. net, are 
altogether worthy of the name. The chief exception, 
to which the editor himself, Mr. R. S. Forman, 
calls attention, is Hale White, better known as 
Mark Rutherford ; but as he hints, that brooding, 
wistful spirit, with his passionate love of truth and 
goodness, is perhaps no real exception after all. 


In such a collection there inevitably are, as 
the editor admits, many notable absentees. One 
might have desiderated, for example, a sketch of 


’ General Gordon; and the proportion allotted to 


Scotland is curiously small. A Scot would have 
welcomed a sympathetic interpretation, let us 
say, of Alexander Whyte or Henry Drummond. 
But the fare set before us here in this attractive 
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volume is so ample and diversified that only a 
churl could complain. Here, side by side, is a 
goodly company representing many professions 
and denominations—Episcopalians, High Church 
and Low Church, Roman Catholics, Noncon- 
formists, preachers, missionaries, lawyers, social 
workers, college dons, etc., and women are repre- 
sented by Catherine Booth, Josephine Butler, Lily 
Dougall, Margaret Macdonald, and Christina 
Rossetti. From such a galaxy of noble Christian 
men and women one gets a fresh impression of the 
meaning and the vitality of the ‘Holy Catholic 
Church.’ And all the more that there is frequent 
reference to friendly intercourse between members 
of different communions ; indeed, they sometimes 
come closer to one another than members of the 
same communion. Bishop Westcott, we are told, 
for example, did not understand Father Dolling ; 
but over against that we can set the friendship 
of R. W. Dale for Canon O’Sullivan, the Roman 
Catholic Vicar-General of the Diocese of Birming- 
ham, or that of Baron von Hiigel for Protestants 
like Eucken and Troeltsch. 


It is a distinct advantage that the sketches are 
not arranged according to denominational affinities. 
The order is alphabetical—which yields the inter- 
esting and significant result that personalities so 
disparate as R. W. Dale, Father Dolling, and Lily 
Dougall appear side by side ; but different as they 
are, they are one in devotion to their common 
Lord. Besides, there are affinities in unsuspected 
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places. Nobody, for example, could accuse Hugh 
Price Hughes of being a ritualist ; yet we are told 
that, though an ardent Free Churchman, he did 
not sympathize with the negative attitude of many 
of his co-religionists towards the Sacraments and 
all that is best in Catholicism. And the mention 
of the Sacraments recalls a fine thought of Forbes 
Robinson, who once wrote to a friend: ‘Oh, if 
bread and wine and water are capable of being 
transformed into the highest means of grace and 
hopes of glory, may not living, human, breathing 
persons—may not those I love—be sacraments as 
well 2?’ 

The various sketches are, for the most part, a 
skilful blend of biographical interest and delinea- 
tion of character. It is amusing to learn that 
Joseph Parker kept the household accounts, and 
it is interesting to know that Sir Edward Clarke 
wrote his own obituary notice for ‘The Times,’ 
probably the only man who ever did so. One is 
intrigued by the contrast between Hugh Price 
Hughes, who assumed that his friends regularly 
read the ‘Methodist Times,’ and Baron von 
Hiigel’s acceptance of Abbé Huvelin’s counsel 
‘never to read religious periodicals; they will 
throw you into all kinds of temptations, they will 
do you untold harm.’ Sometimes, too, the bio- 
graphical touches let us into the great secret, as when 
in one sublime moment the conviction dawned upon 
Dale that Christ was alive. 


The sketches are executed with ability, sympathy, 
and candour. The editor has succeeded in securing 
writers with an inner understanding of the char- 
acter they delineate. Where all is so good, it is 
invidious to select ; but we cannot refrain from 
calling special attention to Edward SuHILiiro’s 
account of Christina Rossetti, H. D. A. Major’s of 
Father Tyrrell, and Ernest H. Jerrs’ of Hale 
White. Thoroughly in love as the writers are 
with their subject, they are not uncritical. Angus 
Watson, while noting Parker’s deep humility, does 
not disguise his ‘ profound egoism,’ and J. H. B. 
MAsTERMAN admits that Bishop Gore ‘ sometimes 
seemed a little too unwilling to reconsider a judgment 
once formed.’ 


This fine candour helps us to feel that, great as 
they were, those Christians were subject to moods 
of depression and discouragement which lesser 
men know only too well. Miss Rossetti, for 
example, with her imminent sense of unworthiness. 


_ and apprehension, sometimes seemed to her friends 


‘unreasonably anxious.’ The last three years of 
Parker’s ministry were ‘a weary stretch on the 
long journey.’ While of Spurgeon we are told 
that ‘ towards the end of his life the tone grows more 
sombre,’ and the belief that the Churches were on 
the ‘down grade’ ‘helped to shorten his life.’ 
Even the great Christians, it appears, find it difficult 
to keep their footing on the heights all the time. 


Peculiarly interesting is the attitude of the 
various persons here described to modern thought : 
it ranges all the way from fear to bold and glad 
acceptance. According to Donald HANnKEy, there 
are theologians who do little to encourage thought. 
Some of his teachers, he tells us, read, not to find 
out the truth, but to substantiate their precon- 
ceived ideas, and, as most of the hearers imbibed 
with docility whatever they were told, the result 
was deplorable. This, of course, is far from being 
universally true. Bishop Gore, for example, 
claims that he could never be otherwise than a 
free-thinker, though he ‘disapproved altogether 
of the Modernism that claimed to interpret the 
creeds in what seemed to him an unnatural sense.’ 


Of the famous ‘Cambridge Three ’—Westcott, 
Lightfoot, and Hort—it is well said that ‘they 
held that the door of enquiry should not be closed 
by the hand of authority.’ To a Protestant this 
is just what the Roman Catholic Church seems to 
do, as one may reasonably infer from the masterly 
account of the career of Father Tyrrell. Lord 
Acton, whose ‘conscientious maintenance of the 
rightful and necessary liberty of thought’ is 
worthy of all admiration, nevertheless confesses 
that ‘it had never occurred to him to doubt any 
single dogma of his Church’ ; and von Hiigel, who 
claims that ‘the old Church possesses in full the 
knowledge and the aids to spirituality, yet frankly 
admits that ‘it is much less strong as regards the 
needs, rights, and duties of the mental life.’ But 
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hostility to Modernism is not confined to the Roman 
Catholic Church. Spurgeon, we are told, was 
impatient with what he called ‘ Modern Thought,’ 
which he regarded as a betrayal of the gospel. 


Considered as a whole, the book is a spiritual 
tonic. Again and again emerges a wholesome 
emphasis on the indefeasible importance of prayer. 
Of one college don we read that for many an hour 
of his life he strove with God throughout the night 
for those he loved. Paton, of Nottingham, set 
apart the first day of each month for self-examina- 
tion, prayer, and devotional reading, and coldness 
in prayer was the chief accusation which the sensi- 
tive conscience of F. J. Chavasse, while still a young 
man, brought against himself. It is refreshing 
to note how those lives, rooted in prayer, affected 
the public life of the country: the social history of 
England could not be adequately written without 
some reference to Josephine Butler, Father Dolling, 
and many another Christian of the like stamp. 


We have touched only the fringe of this stimulat- 
ing book, whose biographical sketches. are prac- 
tically all as informing and vital as those we have 
referred to. We shall conclude with an extract 
from a speech of Sir Edward CLarkE, which gathers 
up the spirit of the book. _‘ We have heard a great 
deal—I think too much—of the Catholic revival. 
Is it not time that there was something said of a 
Christian revival, a revival that would awaken us 
to a sense of our duty, our influence, and our 
capacity, and help us to make the Church of 
England to which we belong ’—and we may add, 
all the Churches of the land—‘a more potent 
factor in all the moral and social movements that 
affect our country ?’ 


In his recent work on The New Psychology and 
Religious Experience, Principal T. H. HucueEs con- 
siders the relation of the New Psychologists to 
Christianity. He finds that here the disciples have 
gone further than the masters. For example, 
Professor Berguer of Geneva has sought to apply 
the principles of the New Psychology to the Life 


of Christ. He regards that life as affirming and 
demonstrating the sublimation of the human 
instincts towards the Divine. Nor is there reference 
to any force or power outside the personality of 
Christ. 

Freud has little to say on religion and Christianity. 
In his work, ‘Totem and Taboo,’ he betrays an 
imperfect and distorted apprehension of what is 
meant by the Christian redemption and the 
Christian Eucharist. In them, by a strange mental 
process, he finds confirmation of his theory that 
the totem feasts are really efforts to atone for the 
murder of the father by the sons, as the result of 
an Oedipus Complex situation. 


Throughout Freud’s teaching, however, there is 
a pessimistic strain altogether alien to Christianity. 
His is a dark view of human nature, in its con- 
stitution and tendencies, with the ‘ Unconscious’ 
as a kind of devil’s cauldron, exhaling evil vapours. 
Dark also is his view of human destiny. Over all 
is the iron necessity of the instinctive urges, which 
make towards death, and the grave is the welcome 
end of human effort and striving. 


When we turn to Yung we find ourselves in a 
different atmosphere. There are genuinely opti- 
mistic elements in his teaching as well as a keen 
sense of the meaning of some of the primary 
Christian facts. We can here take note of only 
one or two of the points in Dr. HucHEs’s exposi- 
tion. Incidentally we remark that his exposition 
in this and other places of his book might be clearer 
and more logical; it suffers also from the uncon- 
scionable length of some of the paragraphs. 


Yung bears witness to the power and purity of 
Christian morality, and declares that if we discard 
Christianity and therewith Christian morality we 
shall be faced with the ancient problem of licentious- 
ness. And Christianity is not only a negative and 
restraining power, it has come with an emancipating 
word to the lower classes of society and so made 
a collective culture possible. It was through the 
Christian principle of brotherly love that this 
collective culture came about ; and this principle 
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is supremely exemplified in the sacrifice of the Son 
of God. We must not assume, however, that 
Yung’s interpretation of the meaning of sacrifice 
is adequate from the full Christian point of view. 
It is enough to notice that he regards Jesus as a 
mythical figure. 

On some points Yung is definitely critical of 
Christianity. Indeed, the logic of the position 
taken by Yung and the New Psychologists: in 
general is subversive of the Christian gospel, and 
the tendency of this whole movement of thought is 
opposed to the basal truths and principles of the 
Christian faith. There is to these thinkers no God 
to initiate the movement of deliverance ; no sin— 
except physical and psychic maladaptation—from 
which redemption is necessary ; no place for, or 
need of, the Spirit of God as man’s indweller and 
helper. The forces needed for redemption and for 
the ennobling of life are to be found within man, 
and the dynamic for moral and spiritual progress 
lies in the instinctive impulses and the unconscious 
elements of human nature. This is in reality the 
negation of the essentially Christian position, and 
although the New Psychology has much to teach 
us, it constitutes a real menace to Christianity. 


~ 


There are few laymen more highly esteemed to- 
day in religious circles than the Master of Balliol, 
Dr. A. D. Linpsay. His great ability, his wide 
influence, and his known sympathy with the 
Christian Tradition would give him a hearing at 
any time. And when he writes on such a live and 
timely subject as Christianity and Economics, the 
title of his new book (Macmillan; 5s. net), it is 
certain that he will have something of value for 
the Churches to ponder. These lectures, which 
were delivered at Oxford and in America, are 
frankly based on the religion of the Incarnation, 
though that is not discussed at any length. Dr. 
Linpsay makes it quite clear, however, that he 
has in mind all through the truths about the 
essential nature of God, and of man, which are 
embodied in the doctrine of the Incarnation. 
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One of the outstanding facts in connexion with 
this subject is the secularization of political and 
economic thought in modern times. This has come 
about as a reaction against the ‘ medieval syn- 
thesis’ in which political thought and action were 
totally subordinated to the religious or ecclesiastical 
power. This revolt found extreme expression in 
Machiavelli. But, curiously enough, it has also 
had embodiment in ‘ other-worldly’ theories and 
systems like German quietism and some forms of 
evangelistic fervour. It is enshrined in many of 
our hymns (where the world is a ‘ desert drear’), 
and it is found at the present day in connexion 
with the teaching of Karl Barth. If rumour is 
correct as to the contents of his new pamphlet, 
which has not yet reached us, his position is very 
much this: ‘ Hitler can do what he likes in politics. 
I have nothing to do with politics. But when he 
touches the ark of God, I say ‘“‘ No.”’ 


This, however, is not really expressive of the 
modern religious attitude. Speaking generally, 
there has been a real rapprochement between 
politics and religion, and what is needed is a simi- 
lar co-operation between religion and economics. 
Economics is just a system of exchanges, and the 
error into which we have fallen is to have produced 
an economic system without moral elements. We 
must consider the moral quality of the services 
we are asked to render in these exchanges; for 
example, the sale of cocaine or sweated goods. We 
have forgotten this task. Our system exhibits 
the tragic combination of scientific production and 
moral failure. And also the fact that we must 
live, and depend on the economic system for our 
livelihood, tends to make this system an end instead 
of a means, and to loosen the sense of personal 
responsibility for what is happening in ‘ business.’ 


And at this point a consideration of great im- 
portance emerges. In exchange we tréat each 
other as means. And we are means, but not only 
means. We are ends also. And this is what the 
modern economic organization has obscured. The 
real objection to the industrial system is that men 
are treated as cogs in the machine. Ina remarkable 
German book on the mind of the Marxian worker 
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the authoress details a conversation with a litho- 
graphic printer. The man described his certain 
future. After a life of industry, he would be 
beyond skilled work and would sink down into the 
ranks of unskilled labour. ‘ But what is the use of 
telling these things to you?’ he said. ‘ People 
like you cannot understand.’ When she explained 
that her family had cast her off and that she also 
was one of the disinherited, his eyes flashed and 
he gripped her hand, saying, ‘Then we speak a 
common language—Dann verstehen Sie uns.’ 


This is, the real charge against the economic 
system. Our failure to understand it is due to the 
gulf between the two sections, the bourgeoisie and 
the proletariat. This is the real sore, and we 
must try to realize it. We are all familiar with the 
employer’s position. But what the workers feel is 
this: ‘ We are only pawns. We have no security. 
When your risks fail, we suffer. The real cost of the 
game falls on us. And in the game we are only 
things with which you plan, parts of the machinery. 
You talk to us of the glories of individual enter- 
prise, but that is the last thing your machine wants 
of us. And finally, your system is one of organisa- 
tion and discipline in which you are free while we 
are slaves who have to submit to be ordered about. 
And so we have given up the idea of joining in your 
game. We have devoted ourselves to collective 
bargaining, by means of which we can stand together 
and have some say as to the conditions under which 
_ we shall be used. Only this solidarity has given us 
any sort of status in the community.’ 


It is not merely a question of wages with the 
working class. Wages have increased. It is the 
loss of status, of personal dignity. In commerce 
there is no government. But in industry there is, 
and there are therefore command and obedience. 
Money relations are impersonal relations. But, 
where personal relations enter, there must be 
sympathy and co-operation. In so far as capitalism 
has tried to find a basis for the government of men 
in economic relations alone, making men submit to 
discipline and order from fear of dismissal, it has 
based government on a principle which has never 
been successful and has always provoked bitter- 
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ness. The criticisms which are often levelled 
against the present system have little substance. 
Competition, for example, is perfectly sound if 
properly regulated. And profit-making has as 
little to be said against it. The real criticism that 
is well-founded: is that our economic system tends 
to make it easy to treat men as means. This 
creates bitter feeling and splits society into two 
camps. 

We must therefore resist the idea of economic 
determinism, that the present economic situation is 
necessary, and that nothing can be done about it. 
Christianity is a religion of redemption, and there- 
fore of hope that man’s situation can be bettered. 
The essential point to hold by is that the economic 
framework is necessary to the good life but is not 
the good life itself. We ought always to be better 
than the system (whatever the system be), and 
we ought to be always bettering the system itself. 
The Wesleyan revival is a good example of how 
religion can change the system, and this points 
the way for the Church to-day. She ought to set 
her mind on quality in life, and especially the care 
of human personality. The Church cannot furnish 
specific economic solution, but she can awaken 
men’s conscience of right and duty to others. And 
this is perhaps the greatest service that can be 
offered to-day for the bringing about of a better 
state of things. 


Astronomy and the New Physics seem to be 
taking the place in popular thought which the 
theory of Evolution held in the nineteenth century. 
We hear more to-day of the birth of stars than of 
the origin of species, and instead of the results 
of natural selection we are bidden ponder the second 
law of thermodynamics. 


In these circumstances Dean INGr’s hew book on 
God and the Astronomers (Longmans ; 12s. 6d. net) 
is assured of a wide circulation. It has a taking 
title and an attractive, star-spangled cover, but it 
should be understood that there is less in it about 
the astronomers than one might naturally expect. 
It is in the main an exposition of Christian philo- 
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sophy, in the interpretation of which Dean INGE 
is a devoted follower of Plotinus. At the same 
time he does bring this to bear very incisively upon 
certain theories of the cosmos which have recently 
been made popular through the writings of such 
astronomers as Jeans and Eddington. 


It is a curious thing to note how the mind of each 
generation tends to swing irresistibly in a certain 
direction, to fall under the power of a single 
dominant idea, and yield to its sway regardless of 
other ideas which qualify or even contradict it. The 
popular mind seems constitutionally incapable of 
maintaining itself in due equilibrium in the world of 
thought, but must needs plunge heavily to the one 
side or the other. An instance of this in theology 
is to be found in the doctrine of the Godhead, where 
first the sovereignty and now the love of God have 
been taught in a one-sided way, often in complete 
forgetfulness of the other half of the full-orbed 
truth. 

Dean INcE calls attention to an astonishing 
example of this in the scientific thought of the 
nineteenth century. It lies in the fact that, while 
the blessed word ‘ evolution’ was giving rise to a 
glowing optimisn and the most boundléss hopes 
for the human race, the second law of thermo- 
dynamics was perfectly well known but was com- 
pletely ignored in its philosophic implications, and 
is only now being taken full account of in our more 
pessimistic and disillusioned age. 


What is the second law of thermodynamics ? 
Following upon the first law, which declares that 
heat and energy are one, it affirms that all the 
energy in the universe is becoming less and less 
available, is being dissipated by a process which 
cannot be reversed, so that the doom of the whole 
physical universe is sealed. In the end all must 
inevitably be reduced to one dead level without 
life or motion. All civilizations, all human achieve- 
ments, will perish in one common grave. The 
human race may climb high, but, to use Sir James 
Jeans’s simile, its effort will be as unavailing as 
that of a sailor who climbs to the masthead in a 
sinking ship. 
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When one thinks of it, ‘it is strange that this 
depressing law was known at the time when Herbert 
Spencer, Charles Darwin, and a host of others 
were indulging in exultant peans about the in- - 
eluctable law of progress, which was destined 
beyond a peradventure, to lead the human race 
onward to a condition of absolute perfection.’ The 
only explanation is that it did not fit in ‘with the 
optimistic mood of that time, whereas to-day, in a 
world whose mood has profoundly changed and is 
more inclined to pessimism, this ‘ depressing law ’ 
finds a ready acceptance. It is a reminder to us of 
how deeply our thoughts are ever coloured by our 
feelings, and a warning not to overlook or reject 
those elements of truth which are not in harmony 
with the mood of the hour. 


Dean INGE sets down in his own incisive way the 
objections which are now being widely felt in regard 
to the optimistic evolutionism of the nineteenth 
century. The term was left undefined, and came 
to be used in all sorts of illegitimate ways. It 
became a mere catchword, ‘ brought in to adorn 
pretentious and thoughtless writing on every 
subject.” All change is not progress ; there may 
be movement with no improvement, but, on the 
contrary, with degeneration. Evolution contains 
no guarantee of progress as that is humanly under- 
stood. In any case the movement which we call 
biological evolution can only be local and 
temporary. It is embraced within the wider, 
downward sweep of the physical universe which is 
turning suns and stars to cinders, and carrying all 
created things to a common grave. The human 
race may have yet a long tenure of this little planet, 
but what does that avail when sooner or later the’ 
whole will come to ruin? 


In the heavy disillusioned mood of our time these 
thoughts are taking a firm grip and tending to 
deepen the prevailing pessimism and moral in- 
difference. ‘Relativity’ is beginning to assume 
the place in popular speech once occupied by 
‘evolution,’ and the human mind is in danger of 
being hag-ridden by the second law of thermo- 
dynamics. But to this, again, there are powerful 
objections from the purely physical point of view. 
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If the world is running down, it must somehow at 
the beginning have been wound up. It must have 
begun in a state of higher potency than it ever 
afterwards possessed, ‘started off with a_ bang,’ 
as Eddington phrases it. Now this is from the 
physical point of view infinitely improbable. Some 
have imagined that the astronomers to-day are 
preaching the theistic doctrine of creation, but 
that is not so. Eddington says, ‘Scientists and 
theologians must regard as somewhat crude the 
naive theological doctrine which (suitably dis- 
guised) is found in every text-book of thermo- 
dynamics, namely, that some billions of years 
ago God wound up the material universe and has 
left it to chance ever since. This should be regarded 
as a working hypothesis rather than a declaration 
of faith. It is one of those conclusions from which 
we can see no logical escape—only it suffers from 
the drawback that it is incredible.’ 


To all this Dean INGE opposes what he calls ‘ the 
Great Tradition in Christian Philosophy.’ This 
philosophy may be said, in a word, to rest upon the 
eternal values. ‘The appreciation of value is as 
integral a part of our experience as the judgments 
which are based on sense-perception, and in conse- 
quence it must be accepted among the data upon 
which our view of reality must be founded.’ Indeed, 
value and reality are ultimately identical ; exist- 
--ence apart from value is an abstraction. This 
Means that Goodness, Truth, and Beauty are 
ultimately real. They have a universal quality ; 
they are ends in themselves ; ‘ they satisfy, delight, 
and elevate us, so that when we have been in 
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contact with them we feel that we have found our 
highest or deepest selves.’ These are facts which 
philosophy, even a philosophy of science, must 
take account of. 


And these values imply an eternal world, a world 
which transcends, while it may embrace, this 
world of time and space. Christian philosophy 
has refused to entangle God and man in the physical 
and temporal world-process. The ‘ Yonder’ has 
always been firmly held in contrast to the ‘ Here and 
Now.’ Inso far as we are in touch with the ultimate 
values we are what St. Paul calls spiritual persons, 
citizens of the heavenly city, ‘ whose builder and 
maker is God.’ And, thus, we are no mere items 
in the space-time continuum. ‘ Our citizenship is 
in heaven, in a spaceless and timeless world in 
which all the intrinsic or ultimate values are both 
actual and active. In this higher world we find 
God and our own eternity.’ 


This is the only perfectly real world. No 
Christian thinker has ever dreamed of this world as 
lasting for ever, or of man’s tenure of the earth as per- 
manent. On the contrary, the passing away of the 
heavens and the earth which now are is an accepted 
doctrine of the faith. Yet this present scheme of 
things is more than a shadow of the real, as Plato 
thought. It is rather to be conceived as a sacra- 
ment. ‘A sacrament is something which, in being 
what it is, means something more, something 
universal, permanent, and spiritual. . . . In this 
sense earth is a shadow of heaven, but the shadow is 
a true shadow, as the substance is a true substance.’ 


The Message of the Epistles. 


Colossians. 


By Proressor Lynn Harotp Hoven, Tu.D., D.D., Mapison, NEw JERSEY. 


I. PRorEssor ADOLF DeEIssMANN in his volume, 

Paul: A Study in Social and Religious History, 

remarks: ‘The results of Paul’s contemplation 

flow in the clearest stream in the letter to the 
= 


Colossians and the nearly akin letter to the Laodi- 
ceans (Ephesians so-called). There were no special 
problems of church life which had to be discussed 
in these two letters ; and so Paul could here express 
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himself more in solemn hymn-like utterances, which 
even in their style strike one with their tone of 
priestly earnestness. Here contemplation is re- 
inforced by the inspiration of united worship and 
streams forth in foaming rhythms, in psalmody— 
and may I say it, in dynamically pre-existent 
cantatas.’ And in a footnote he adds: ‘I cannot 
claim deep knowledge of Bach, but I-can claim 
that I have received much from him. When I open 
the chapel door of the Epistle to the Colossians it 
is to me as if Johann Sebastian himself sat at 
the organ’ (p. 107, tr. by William E. Wilson). In 
these words Professor Deissmann surely suggests 
the right mood in which to approach the study of 
a letter which is more than a letter, of a discussion 
which is more than a discussion, of a piece of writing 
whose moral and spiritual elevation combines with 
intellectual penetration and emotional energy in 
such a fashion as to produce a great work of art. 
The unconsciousness—perhaps one should say the 
subconsciousness—of the art make the result all 
the more impressive. A commanding character, 
a subtly integrated intelligence, and a religious 
experience, mature and radiant, find for themselves 
a literary expression whose vitality corresponds to 
their own quality. If all this does not. reflect 
inspiration, where could inspiration be found? 
As is so often true, where critical questions are 
involved, the Epistle to the Colossians captures its 
own place in the minds of serious men, through 
its inherent qualities. The timeless splendour of 
its insights reduces matters of date, and place of 
authorship, and indeed of authorship itself, if that 
were in question, to a place of secondary importance. 
But I suspect that judicial minds will increasingly 
move toward the position of Professor E. F. Scott, 
who, in the volume, The Episiles to the Colossians, 
to Philemon, and to the Ephesians in the ‘ Moffatt 
New Testament Commentary,’ after making appreci- 
ative reference to Professor G. S. Duncan’s book, Si. 
Paul's Ephestan Ministry, and considering the argu- 
ments of those who would regard the Epistle to the 
Colossians as the product of an earlier imprisonment 
at Ephesus rather than that at Rome, concludes : 
‘Due weight must certainly be allowed to all these 
arguments, but they leave out of account the 
unique position of Rome, the great centre to which 
everything in that ancient world was attracted. 
At Rome, Paul might easily find himself in company 
with many of his old friends. Runaway slaves 
notoriously made for the vast city, where they 
were safer from detection than anywhere else. 
Moreover, we have no evidence of any prolonged 
imprisonment of Paul at Ephesus. To allow for 
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the composition of these letters we need to postulate 
a captivity of some duration. Paul finds himself 
at leisure to receive reports and consider them 
carefully and write elaborate answers, full of weighty 
thought. All his references to the trouble at 
Ephesus appear to imply a short, acute crisis. His 
imprisonment would be similar to that which he 
suffered at Philippi, where he was thrown into a 
cell with his feet in.the stocks ; and under such 
conditions he would have little inclination or 
opportunity for theological discussion’ (p. 5). 
Without undue risk of later discomfiture we may 
accept the conclusion that the Epistle to the 
Colossians was the product of Paul’s Roman 
captivity. 

Early in the seventeenth century, Sir Walter 
Raleigh was a prisoner in the Tower of London for 
twelye years. During this period he wrote his 
famous History of the World. He escaped from the 
bitter present by achieving a happy citizenship in 
the past. The life of brilliant and vivid and some- 
times desperate adventure was succeeded by a long 
period full of serious and searching thought. The 
mind of the daring man of action had an opportunity 
to come to its own. It may seem a far call from 
the courtier who rode about with Elizabeth in a 
suit of solid silver to the adventurer of the spirit 
who was imprisoned under Nero. But there are 
significant resemblances under all the differences. 
Each man was driven by a passionate potent spirit 
literally hungering for commanding achievement 
in the world. Each was a man of action, with 
genuine capacity for brooding thought. And to 
each the prison brought an opportunity for the 
high adventures of the mind which would scarcely 
have been found in any other way. The fact that 
Paul was occupied with the greatest and noblest 
business in the world only increased the danger 
that he would become so busy with action that he 
would not have time for thought. And if the 
danger was less in a man of his dialectical temper 
it was still a very real danger. He might construct 
clear and decisive arguments in hours snatched 
from the responsibilities of a life of constant action. 
But the brooding silences which give the mind 
mellowness and richness were necessary if he was 
to explore the profoundest meanings of his faith. 
Perhaps this accounts for the difference between the 
Epistle to the Romans and the Epistle to the 
Colossians. 

The experience of years of travel and contact 
with men in many parts of the Roman Empire had 
affected the thought of Paul profoundly. He was 
constantly receiving benefits from the Pax Romana. 
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And more and more this vast organization of the 
life of civilized man impressed him as something 
beneficent. From the feats of engineering repre- 
sented by Roman roads on to the impalpable 
influence of the Roman spirit and the very palpable 
potency of Roman law, Paul felt the strength and 
vigour and vast serviceableness of the imperial 
régime. And so his thought tended to become 
more and more imperial. If a human institution 
with all its inevitable weaknesses could be made 
so potent a force for good, what might not the 
Christian religion achieve when it brought to bear 
all its vast capacity for giving unity and coherence 
to the life of man. Such thoughts gained a new 
vividness and imaginative splendour when Paul 
felt the throb of the life of the world’s metropolis 
all about him. And the enforced quiet of his 
prison life emancipated his mind and gave his 
imagination wings. The Epistle to the Colossians 
is full of this sense of escape from limitations. The 
chain which fastens Paul to the soldier who guards 
him is left behind. His mind is in full flight. If 
Sir Walter Raleigh felt something of this intellectual 
emancipation when he escaped from his seventeenth- 
century prison and moved swiftly through the vast 
and varied life of the centuries before his time, we 
may be sure that the very loftiness of Paul’s voca- 
tion, the very moral and spiritual finality of the 
realities with which he had to do, gave to his 
experience of escape from the limitations of his 
Roman imprisonment a transcendent meaning. This 
helps to explain the thought of Johann Sebastian 
Bach which came to Professor Deissmann as he 
felt the deep throb of music in the Epistle to the 
Colossians. It is like sitting beside the blind 
Milton when his fingers upon the keys of his organ 
give him such a sense of triumphant escape and 
achievement that he forgets his sightless eyes. 
Perhaps at this point one ought to say that it 
was the busy life of men, their keen and turbulent 
thoughts, their moral battles and their spiritual 
possibilities which most stirred Paul. It may be 
that it is a little difficult for a generation, which 
has been influenced even more than it knows by 
the primitivism of Wordsworth, to.understand Paul 
in this regard. We are quite accustomed to the 
thought that the lonely and lovely silences of Nature 
may arouse new qualities of spiritual understanding. 
On the other hand, Paul was always more interested 
in people than in things. He never felt that the 
sub-human could teach him more than the human. 
It would never have occurred to him that an impulse 
from the vernal wood could teach him anything 
about moral evil or moral good. He was too 
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direct a thinker not to know that moral problems 
do not arise on sub-human levels. And because 
the moral and social and spiritual life of rational 
beings constituted the supreme interest of Paul, 
it was in a city like Rome that he felt himself most 
profoundly stirred. At the world’s capital, with 
the life of all mankind in quite a new way within 
the reach of his imagination, Paul found himself 
driven to long, long thoughts, each keyed to new 
intensity by the life of the mighty metropolis. 
This was the life he understood. This was the 
life he cared about. This was the life which must 
be completely transformed by the mighty religion 
of which he found himself an ambassador in chains. 


II. The Ostrogothic king Theodoric became sole 
master of Italy in the latter part of the fifth 
century A.D. Anicius Manlius Severinus Boethius 
held a position of commanding power under the 
king. His very qualities of incorruptibility and 
high-mindedness made bitter enemies. At last, a 
little after the close of the first quarter of the sixth 
century, his foes felt that they could attack him 
safely and plausibly. He was accused of treason, 
imprisoned without trial, and finally tortured and 
put to death. While he lay in prison, his world 
in fragments all about him, he wrote his Philosophiae 
Consolationis. We hear Philosophy addressing 
him in his prison: ‘Are you the man who was 
nourished upon the milk of my learning, brought 
up with my food until you had won your way to 
the power of a manly soul? Surely I have given 
you such weapons as would keep you safe and 
your strength unconquered if you had not thrown 
them away.’ And Boethius searches his mind for 
those principles which will support him in days 
and hours of unspeakable tragedy. Centuries 
before the time of Boethius, the Apostle Paul 
found himself in prison in Rome with his world in 
fragments all about him. His very life was lived 
in those great journeys about the world in which 
he appeared in ever-new towns as the ambassador 
of Jesus Christ. He could brush suffering and pain 
aside as long as he could go on with his work. But 
that journey to the world’s capital of which he had 
dreamed so long was taken as a prisoner in chains. 
It seemed the very mockery of all his hopes that 
he found himself at last in Rome at such a price 
and in such a condition. Professor David Smith 
reminds us of the benignant quality of the first 
five years of Nero’s reign, and of the fashion in 
which his latent ferocity broke out in the year 
A.D. 59, when he procured the assassination of his 
mother Agrippina and entered upon the reign of 
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wild and cruel ferocity with which we associate 
his name. Less than a year later Paul arrived in 
Rome. ‘Perhaps it was at Puteoli that he had 
his first intelligence of the ominous crime, and this 
would account for the gloom which there enshrouded 
his soul. He had been trusting that he would find 
justice in the court of the Emperor and soon be set 
free to prosecute his ministry in the capital ; but 
now that dream was rudely dispelled’ (Life and 
Letters of St. Paul, 504). Days became months. 
And months lengthened toward years. Still the 
trial of Paul was deferred. And so his mind turned 
more and more toward those inner sources of 
support by whose means he must live, and he 
explored those conceptions which took him out of 
time into the strange and dependable permanence 
of eternity. During this period Paul’s thought was 
especially turned to the little cities in the Lycus 
valley, ‘a large and fertile plain encircled by moun- 
tains which lies in the interior of Asia Minor, about 
a hundred miles east of Ephesus’ (Scott). Espe- 
cially was his mind full of Colosse. The runaway 
slave Onesimus, who had become a personal attend- 
ant of Paul, came from Colosse. Indeed, his master 
was Paul’s friend Philemon of that town. Doubtless 
Onesimus was full of talk about Colosse, and gave 
Paul many an intimate glimpse of its life and the 
life of the Christian community in which his master 
had an important place. Then Epaphras, the 
founder of the Colossian Church, came to Rome. 
He had much to say to Paul about its*life. He 
was full of enthusiasm as he described the life of 
the Church he had founded, and not without 
anxiety as to the effect of some curious teachings 
which were proving very attractive to at least a 
part of the Church at Colosse. The matter seemed 
so important to Paul that he decided to write a 
special letter to this Church which he had never 
visited, but concerning which he had such intimate 
information. The very fact that the Colossians 
were becoming confused at just the points in 
respect of which Paul’s own thought was becoming 
clearer and sharper and most joyously assured, 
made him dictate the letter with a certain passionate 
zest. The description of Dr. T. R. Glover comes 
to our minds as we think of Paul setting about his 
task: ‘Impressionable, intuitive, amazingly quick 
of mind, open to doubts and tears and fears, up 
and down, pressed beyond belief and beyond life, 
and gloriously delivered by a Saviour, whom he 
realizes as (one is tempted to say) no one else has 
ever done—little wonder the man was electric’ 
(Paul of Tarsus, 191). The age was becoming 
one of odd and even fantastic intellectual adventure, 
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and the heady wine of speculation often proved 
too much for light minds. It was coming to be 
an age of syncretism which in able hands might 
mean very subtle intellectual integration, and under 
less capable guidance might mean a collection of’ 
odds and ends from everywhere put together in 
astonishing fashion, like the amazing instrument 
a lad in one of Alice Hegan Rice’s stories had 
constructed from a piece of a broken banjo and a 
piece of a broken mandolin and which he called a 
banjolin! An odd hodge podge of incipient 
Gnosticism and some of the views of the Jewish 
ascetic sect, the Essenes, this teaching which was 
disturbing the Colossian Christians has been con- 
sidered. ‘The principal characteristics of the 
error were: a lowering of the dignity and saving 
power of Christ, the substitution of various ascetic 
abstinences and ritualistic practices for trust in 
him, the worship of angels and a revelling in dreams 
and visions’ (G. B. Stevens, The Messages of Paul, 
213). 
“te establishes easy and happy contact with his 
readers by gracious and hearty words regarding the 
good report he has heard of them from Epaphras. 
But he has barely finished preliminary salutations 
when he bursts into a prayer which is a prolonged 
benediction in lyric words ascribing pre-eminence 
to Christ. It is as if from the very first moment 
he is reminding them that Jesus Christ must not 
have a smaller place in their thought than He 
already has in their devotions. What are angels 
compared to this Supreme Person ? How all con- 
ceivable potencies sink into insignificance in the 
presence of the One who is the very image of the 
invisible God. They are not to be tempted to think 
that the incompleteness of their faith must somehow 
be supplemented by imported doctrines of super- 
natural beings or philosophical principles whose 
genesis is alien to the very genius of the religion 
which has transformed their lives. They have 
met Jesus as Reconciler. But He came to this 
world splendid with all the achievements of creation : 
‘in him were all things created, in the heavens 
and upon the earth, things visible and things 
invisible, whether thrones or dominions or princi- 
palities or powers; all things have been created 
through him, and unto him; and he is before all 
things, and in him all things consist ’ (Col 1!6- 7”), 
Sweeping aside everything and every one else Paul 
points to one great figure. ‘In Christ,’ he says, 
‘we must seek for the ultimate meaning of the 
world’ (Scott). It is clear enough that Paul could 
never regard the religions of the world as somehow 


-upon a level, each with some contribution to make 
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to the final religion which is in some sense a 
synthesis of them all. The thing of which he was 
perfectly sure was that there had been a Divine 
invasion of human life in the person of Jesus Christ, 
and that the Christian religion was not an aspect 
of man’s quest for God, but was God’s quest for 
men, God in action in Jesus Christ for the remaking 
of human life, for the salvation of the individual 
and the achievement of the Kingdom of God in the 
life of men. It was the conviction that he was the 
bearer of a unique and finally significant message 
from God to men which was the secret of Paul’s 
life. And in Rome his thought of Christ took the 
loftiest flights. He saw Him as the very secret of 
the life of the universe of which we are a part, the 
very principle by which all things cohere, the very 
actuality of the Divine in human life. And the 
Church of twenty centuries is essentially with Paul 
at this point. The type of hospitality which 


' emasculates the Christian religion for the sake of 


friendly contact with the ethnic faiths would have 
made impossible the whole history of the triumphs 
of the Christian religion in the world. Granted 
that there are golden threads in all the fabrics 
which represent the ethnic faiths, granted that the 
light which has lighted every man coming into the 
world, has lent illumination at some point to one 
after another of the great religions of the world ; 
it remains true that there is a distinction between 
the Christian religion and the ethnic faiths which 
is best expressed by saying that they represent 
man in action searching for God, while the Christian 
religion represents God in action for the salvation 
of man. If the Christian Church should ever forget 


’ that in Christ God comes into human life as He 


comes in no other person, in no other place, and 
in no other way, the day of creative power for the 
Christian religion would come to an end. At this 
point there must always be—we must not be afraid 
of the words—a noble intolerance. So it is clear 
Paul believed. For this is the heart of what he 
‘was saying to the Colossians. It reminds us of the 
day when the great Athanasius in the midst of a 
similar battle cried out : ‘ Our all is at stake.’ 


III. When the Restoration brought Charles 11. 
to the throne in 1660, that unknown man John 
Bunyan little realized that the new policies of the 
new king would be a matter of tragic importance 


in his own life, and in the end would be the means 


of giving him something not unlike literary immor- 
tality. For twelve years, relieved only by a bit of 
liberty at the close of the first half of the period, 
he was held a prisoner. His terribly poignant 
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words about his blind child are like a window 
through which we can look at the passionate pain 
in his soul. And so he joined that company, small 
and rare, of those who, through the narrow gate 
of prison, walked the ways of the spirit which inter- 
preted by the magic of living words became a 
priceless heritage for all mankind. If Sir Walter 
Raleigh had turned to the past, and Boethius had 
turned to the principles which give life stability 
and permanent meaning, John Bunyan set his eyes 
toward the Eternal City, and while the light of 
eternity shone in his prison told the tale of man’s 
pilgrimage to the city Divine. There is a throb of 
personal experience which pulses in the Epistle to 
the Colossians. The very sufferings which had 
come upon Paul, really came because he had 
insisted upon an open door for all races of men to 
this religion which had arisen among an exclusive 
people. The foes of his generous spirit would have 
been glad to hound him to his death. And they 
did gladly see the prison doors close upon him. So, 
as he suggests to these Colossians whom he has 
never seen, he is really the prisoner of the Gentiles’ 
hope. It is while suffering for them that his spirit 
has taken wings and he has achieved ever larger 
and wider perspective, ever more majestic views 
of the relations of God to man. And he is very 
keen that all this grandeur of spiritual vision shall 
not only release the Christians at Colosse from 
unworthy views of Christ and religion, but shall 
also deliver them from falsely ascetic practices and 
so give them the freedom of Christ ; that old vices 
shall become impossible and new virtues inevitable. 
It is especially characteristic of this Epistle that 
all its practical suggestions about personal and 
family and social virtue are so deeply related to 
Paul’s vision of the finality of Jesus Christ. His 
spirit is to control the smallest activities of men, 
as it masters the world of creation and the vast 
and impalpable regions beyond. He is to emanci- 
pate men from unworthy thought, and all unworthy 
ways of life. The vision of his universal significance 
is to change men’s attitude toward all processes of 
thought, all human relationships and even the 
smallest activities of life. The vision of the cosmic 
significance of Christ which transfigured a prisoner’s 
life for Paul, was to transform the thought and the 
life of Christian men everywhere. 

This, then, is the message of the Epistle to the 
Colossians. Only a transcendent Christ can meet 
the need of this strange creature, man. If we have 
grasped this all the other matters considered fall 
into place. There is no power in the universe 
which will ever contradict Christ’s word to us. 
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Every significant experience of life in thought and 
feeling and action finds its final meaning and its 
ultimate interpretation through its connexion 
with Him. It is a tremendous claim. And it is 
a claim which every highest and most worthy 
moment in the life of the Christian Church has 
amply justified. On lower levels there is much to 
say, which on these planes is significant. But 
whenever the Christian Church is fully conscious 
of its high calling it rises to the Alpine heights 
where everything else becomes insignificant in the 
light of the cosmic significance of Jesus Christ. 
Perhaps it will require more humility than we 
can easily make our own to achieve the realization 
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that such a piece of writing as Paul’s letter to the 
Colossians does not submit itself to our judgment. 
Rather by it we are judged. Do we find ourselves 
dull and irresponsive, indeed ready to deny the 
reality back of Paul’s flaming words. Then right 
sternly we should remind ourselves that ‘’tis our 
estrangéd faces That miss the many splendoured 
thing.’ Here we have come upon truths and 
sanctions which shall not (to use another potent 


‘phrase of Francis Thompson) ‘ fall to the over- 


throw of assaulting time.’ When we come to our — 


own hour of illumination we shall realize most — 


poignantly that the victory which overcometh the 
world is, indeed, found in this transcendent faith. 


\\ 


Riterature 


FAITH AND THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY. 


Tur Rey. Thomas Hywel Hughes, M.A., D.Litt., 
D.D., Principal of the Scottish Congregational 
Theological College, Edinburgh, has published such 
a book as many have been looking for. The 
dogmatic authority of theology has declined in our 
time, and psychology of religion has taken the place 
of dogmatic studies in many quarters. But the 
New Psychology appears to have issued a serious 
challenge to faith, and the minds of many have 
been disturbed and dismayed. In this work on 
The New Psychology and Religious Experience 
(Allen & Unwin; ros. 6d. net), Dr. Hughes has 
the challenge of Behaviourism and Psychoanalysis 
principally in view. As against them he seeks to 
establish the reality of religious experience on 
philosophical and psychological grounds. 

In Part I. he examines the basal assumptions of 
Behaviourism and Psychoanalysis, the chief ex- 
ponents of the first being Watson, Holt, and Leuba, 
and of the second, Freud, Yung, and their disciples. 
These two forms of the New Psychology agree in 
seeking to reduce psychology to an exact science, 
thus banishing from their world anything that 
belongs to the supernatural. ‘Further, they agree 
in viewing psychology from a dynamic rather than 
a static point of view, and are led to find the basis 
of character and of all the highest activities of man 
in the urge or impulse of our brute instincts. Yet 
further, they agree in professing to explain religious 
life and experience on purely natural grounds, as 


only the creation of the subjective activity of the 
human mind. But while in these respects the 
New Psychology is inimical to religion, we must 
gratefully admit that it has added to our knowledge 
of psychological facts and proved of great service 
in many ways, for example, in the treatment of 
certain diseases and in the development of educa- 
tional method. 

Part II. deals with the most fundamental 
problems raised by the New Psychology—that of 
the reality of the religious object, and that of the 
validity of religious experience. Under the first 
of these heads is discussed the assumption that 
God is a ‘ projection’ of the mind, and it is con- 
tended that we cannot account for the persistence 
of the idea of God if it is only an illusion. Under 
the second head is discussed the relation of the 
instincts to the religious life, and the instinct of 
self-preservation is declared to be basal in the 
religious sentiment. Then the religious con- 
sciousness is considered, and the relation of religious 
experience to it. Those aspects of religious experi- 
ence on which the New Psychology bears most fully 
are then treated, the outstanding questions being 
(i) the consciousness of sin, (ii) conversion, (ii) the 
sense of peace and power, (iv) the sense of a divine 
presence. The work ends with a chapter on the 
position taken by the New Psychologists with 
regard to the Christian religion. 

In these discussions Dr. Hughes is always careful 
to acknowledge our indebtedness to modern 
Psychology even when he cannot accept its explana- 
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tions of religious phenomena. He is well read in 
the English works dealing with his subject, and his 
book is carefully documented ; it is also supplied 


with a useful bibliography. The reader will find 


it to be a sincere book, and should be grateful to 
Dr. Hughes for the moderation and fairmindedness 
he displays in his role of apologist for religion and 
Christianity. In another column we have taken 
note of his concluding chapter. 


THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


An important task has been well carried out by 
Professor C. J. Wright, B.D., Ph.D., of Didsbury 


College, Manchester, in The Meaning and Message 


of the Fourth Gospel (Hodder & Stoughton ; 6s. net). 
The author explains that his book has been written 
“almost unawares,’ in a few weeks in fact, and 
that his aim has been to interpret first the Evan- 


_ gelist’s meaning, and then to recover his abiding 
message for the life and thought of to-day. Pro- 


fessor Wright’s endeavour is to meet the real 
difficulties which confront theologians and preachers 
when they make use of the Fourth Gospel. ‘In 
their theological constructions they could neither 
use this Gospel nor ignore it. Such use as was 
made of it was frequently lame, hesitating, 
apologetic. Yet the Gospel was such as could not 
be ignored ; greatness was written on the very face 
of it. To read it was to breathe the air of the 
eternities ; to meditate upon it was to find satisfac- 
tion for the deepest and highest within’ (p. 14). 
The need so well described in these words is un- 
deniable ; and we may say at once that Professor 


_ Wright has met it with a large measure of success. 


Indeed, his book is so good that we wish it might 
have been put into cold storage for a while, in 
order that it might have emerged a still better 
book than it is. 

In discussing the meaning of the Gospel, the 
historical and critical questions are courageously 
faced. Professor Wright thinks that the Gospel 
was written by a Jew who had lived in Palestine 
during the closing days of the Ministry of Jesus 
and had been brought into intimate contact with 
Him. A close friend or disciple of the Apostle 
John, he endeavoured in later days at Ephesus ‘ to 
convey in dramatic narrative form the secret of 
that unique Life on which he had meditated so 
long.’ The Evangelist is ‘the historian of the 
consciousness of Jesus,’ and on this issue, Professor 
Wright believes, he is in essential agreement with 
the Synoptists, the differences being those of 
emphasis rather than content. Jesus, however, is 
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presented in a Johannine setting, and we have 
constantly to keep in mind the writer’s religious 
and dramatic interests. Professor Wright does 
not hesitate to speak of the Lazarus story as the 
free allegorizing of some historical incident, but he 
does not regard the Gospel as a dogmatic treatise, 
and maintains that in the Prologue there is ‘ little 
or nothing in common with Hellenic or Hellenistic 
speculative ideas.’ 

In his account of the message of the Gospel, 
Professor Wright points out how similar our modern 
theological situation is to that which confronted 
the Evangelist, and especially as regards the relation 
of the historical to the eternal. Valuable treat- 
ment is also given to the mysticism of the Gospel, 
and its message about Man. Perhaps the sentence 
which most of all discloses the author’s position 
is his affirmation that ‘ detail of precise history is 
dominated and controlled by the real history, and 
this real history is nothing less than the religious 
consciousness of Jesus’ (p. 184). The book-is one 
heartily to be welcomed. It does not, it is true, 
adequately consider much that is to be said for 
other positions, but it does succeed in placing in 
the hands of the reader a Gospel that can be fear- 
lessly used, and fruitfully applied to meet religious 
and intellectual needs, and this is a high achieve- 
ment in a modern discussion of the Fourth Gospel. 


THE MEANING OF EPHESIANS. 


Professor E. J. Goodspeed has written a very 
interesting book in which he develops views which 
he has previously sketched bearing on the author- 
ship and purpose of the Epistle to the Ephesians— 
The Meaning of Ephesians (Cambridge University 
Press ; 9s. 6d. net). His argument follows up a 
suggestion tentatively put forward by Johannes 
Weiss in his ‘ Urchristentum’ (p. 534): ‘It is not 
yet settled whether the author of the Letter to the 
Ephesians is not the very collector of the Pauline 
Corpus.’ Professor Goodspeed’s thesis is that this 
unknown Paulinist of the nineties, deeply influenced 
by Colossians-Philemon and the Acts, wrote 
Ephesians as a commentary and introduction to 
the Pauline Canon. Stress is laid on the developed 
and specialized Church offices and functions men- 
tioned in 4!, the reference to the Descent into 
Hades (4°), and the emphasis laid upon the unity 
of the Church against the sects.. But Professor 
Goodspeed does not examine in detail the arguments 
against the Pauline authorship of the Epistle. 
Much too optimistically he regards this as a position 
already won, and his method is rather to comment 
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on the subject-matter of the Epistle, and to show 
how well it is illuminated by his theory. Referring 
to the genuine Epistles of Paul, he says, with truth, 
that ‘hardly a line of Ephesians is unaffected by 
those letters, in ideas if not in language, and every 
one of those letters has made some contribution 
to Ephesians’ (p. 79). It is left for the readers 
of this stimulating exposition to decide whether 
Professor Goodspeed is right, or whether, after all, 
the facts are not best accounted for by regarding 
Ephesians as Paul’s doctrinal swan-song. Much 
the most valuable part of the book is Part II., 
where, by the aid of elaborate parallel columns, 
the relation of Ephesians to Colossians and other 
Pauline Epistles is illustrated in the greatest detail. 


THE WESTMINSTER VERSION. 


A notable translation and commentary on the 
Acts of the Apostles has just appeared from the 
pen of the Rev. Cuthbert Lattey, S.J., Professor 
of Fundamental Theology, Heythrop College, 
Chipping Norton, Oxon. The work forms Part 2 
of Volume II. of the Westminster Version of the 
Sacred Scriptures (Longmans ; paper covers 5s. 6d. 
net, paper boards 6s. 6d. net). The translation 
into English is well made, and has been based, for 
the most part, on the Westcott and Hort Greek 
text. The useful Introduction and Commentary 
reveal Father Lattey’s wide knowledge of the 
critical discussions which centre rourid the Acts, 
and it is a matter for regret that his book was 
already in the press when the recently published 
works of Professors Kirsopp Lake and A. C. Clark 
appeared. The shadow of the Biblical Commission 
makes the work of Roman Catholic exegetes difficult, 
but in spite of this Father Lattey has accomplished 
his task with much skill and insight, and with not 
a little courage. Perhaps the most important part 
of his Introduction is his discussion of the claim 
that the speeches in Acts are ‘ Thucydidean.’ He 
examines the famous passage in Thuc. i. 22, and 
shows that while Thucydides says that he ‘put 
into the mouth of each speaker the sentiments 
proper to the occasion,’ he also tried, so far as he 
could, to be as exact as possible. ‘Nor is there 
any serious reason to accuse Thucydides of having 
been unfaithful to his ideal’ (p. 33). As a critic, 
Father Lattey often does not allow his probe to go 
sufficiently deep, especially when ecclesiastical 
issues are in question, but on points like the South 
Galatian theory, and the identity of the Council 
described in Ac 15, he has many wise and useful 
things to say. The book is beautifully printed on 
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excellent paper, and should prove of value to 
Roman Catholic readers and to others as well. 


IMAGINATION AND RELIGION. 


A book with this striking title can hardly fail to 
awaken great anticipation. Such a book has been 
written by Canon Lindsay Dewar, Chancellor of 
York (Philip Allan; 3s. 6d. net), and its aim is to 


-emphasize the immense importance that imagina- 


tion plays in religion. This thesis is illustrated on — 
the field of history by The Spiritual Exercises of 
Ignatius, Loyola, George Fox and Quakerism (the 
imaginative appeal—it is contended—is central in 
Quakerism), Wesley and the Evangelical Revival, 
the Oxford Movement, Christian Science, and the 
so-called Oxford Group Movement, which the writer 
prefers to call Buchmannism. 

Canon Dewar, who, as a psychologist, knows that 
men are ruled far more by imagination than by 
reason, deals with the psychological as well as 
with the Biblical and pastoral aspects of his subject. 
He argues that both to Jesus and Paul faith has the 
practical equivalence of imagination, the only differ- 
ence between the two being that ‘ whereas for our 
Lord the imagination is dominated by the Father, 
for St. Paul, as for the Early Church generally, it is 
dominated by the Son.’ This is a delightful simpli- 
fication—suggestive, but hardly exhaustive. He 
discusses the importance of architecture and the 
place of pictures, images, and incense in worship, 
pleading that ‘the case for the use of incense in 
churches is very strong indeed.’ 

Despite the endless advice that has been given 
to budding preachers in the Yale Lectures and 
similar series, the writer has many fresh and helpful 
things to say on the use of imagination in preach- 
ing. We are glad to see him emphasizing the 
importance of expository preaching, and arguing 
that preaching and pastoral visitation go hand in 
hand. The proof reader has unwittingly allowed 
‘ grevious’ to stand twice for ‘ grievous’ (pp. 124, 
156). The book, brief as it is, is worthy of its 
theme. 


A MISSIONARY PIONEER. 


Under the title The Livingstone of South America 
Messrs. Seeley, Service & Co. Ltd., in the Life of 
Wilfrid Barbrooke Grubb (7s. 6d. net), have made 
a notable addition to their series of missionary books. 
Like Livingstone and like Laws of Livingstonia, Mr. 
Grubb was a Scotsman, and like them also his 
ambition to become a missionary was stirred during 
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his earliest years. His decision to offer his services 
to the South American Missionary Society was made 
on his nineteenth birthday, and just before he 
came of age he was accepted for South America. 
This was immediately after the tragic death in 
the South American mission field of Allen Gardiner. 
Mr. Grubb was asked by the Chairman of the 
Committee if he wanted to be a martyr. ‘No, sir, 
I do not want to be a martyr,’ was his reply. And 
yet, like Livingstone and like Laws, he never used 
‘a rifle among any of the savage peoples among 
whom his lot was cast. From the first he set aside 
the suggestion that arms were a necessary precau- 
tion. Even after he had been treacherously shot 


' through the lungs with an arrow by a native he 


had befriended, his method of defence was never 
more than precaution against attack. Whilst on 
the threshold of his unknown work as a missionary 
he wrote, ‘ There is no doubt the work is difficult, 


_ but I have chosen it for life ; I like it, I feel it my 


duty, and I am going to do my very best.’ This 
account of his career has been written by one who 
was a most helpful colleague, the Rev. R. J. Hunt, 
F.R.A.I. 


THE STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT. 


The eagerly expected history of this potent 
organization has at last appeared in The Story of 
the Student Christian Movement, by the Rev. 
Canon Tissington Tatlow, D.D., now Rector of All 
Hallows (S.C.M.; 12s. 6d. net). No one is better 
qualified to tell such a story than Canon Tatlow, 
who might well say of the Movement, cujus magna 
pars fui. The book has nine hundred and forty- 
four pages, and in appearance might be a dictionary. 
Our only real criticism is concerned with this length 
and weight. The story is told with minute detail, 
and is often diffuse and unnecessarily elaborated. 
We do not mean to be unkind or unappreciative 
when we say that this would have been a better 
book if it had been half the length, and better still 
if it had been a quarter. It must, however, be 
granted that the story is admirably told, that none 
of it is uninteresting, and that much of it is of 
very great value for contemporary religious history. 
We are glad to have an authoritative narrative 
from one who has borne a large part of the burden 
of responsibility, of organization, and of policy. 
An agreeable feature of the volume is the series 
of photographs of personalities who have taken 
important shares in the undertaking. The frontis- 
piece is an excellent sketch of the author himself, 
exhibiting a startling likeness to George Arliss ! 


Lil 


We do not need to do more with a book of this 
kind than indicate briefly its scope. People of to-day 
do not realize what a blessed thing for their time 
the ‘Movements’ were which coalesced into the 
Student Christian Movement. They rose in a ‘ dry 
parched land’ when there was no definite religious 
influence at all in the colleges of our land. And 
the Student Movement itself has been an influence 
of untold and untellable blessing to countless lives. 
It affected the youth who would be leaders in their 
various spheres. It touched all the aspects of life, 
religious, social, missionary, credal. It sent lads 
and girls to their Bibles. It helped them to pray 
and to believe and to serve. And, though for a 
time it seemed as if the Movement was to sit very 
loose to the Church, it swung round very much 
the other way, and has been a loyal ally of the 
Church. One of its newest and brightest enter- 
prises, the publication department, has become an 
important factor in the theological world. 

A curious feature of Dr. Tatlow’s narrative is the 
emphasis laid on the progressive change in the 
‘basis’ of the membership. At first it was a 
statement of a full-blooded belief, and all members 
had to sign this. But gradually this has been 
thinned down until to-day, while the actual ‘ creed’ 
of the Movement is as definite and Christian as 
ever, the ‘ basis’ of membership has become little 
more than a profession of sympathy with the 
Christian standpoint and aim. The motive of this 
is obvious, and probably sound. But it has led 
to the appearance of a rival Movement in the 
universities, the ‘Christian Fellowship’ Associa- 
tion, which demands of its members a profession 
of definite Christian experience. This division is 
regrettable, and it is to be hoped that it may 
eventually disappear. Dr. Tatlow’s ‘story’ will 
perhaps assist in this desirable rapprochement. 
And, in any case, it is very welcome for its own 
sake as an engrossing history of one of the great 
religious influences of our time. 


PERSONALITY. 


On the ‘ jacket’ of the book, The Human Per- 
sonality, by Mr. Louis Berg, M.D. (Williams & 
Norgate ; 8s. 6d. net), there is printed a series of 
questions which are answered within. They give 
a most alluring invitation to walk in and investigate. 
What is the best answer to the riddle of existence ? 
That alone would make us knock eagerly at the 
door. Evolution or education? Will the family 
survive as a social institution? Will it ever be 
possible to make senility a period of vigour instead 
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of decline? The last question and its promise are 
so fascinating that the book would be worth many 
eight-and-sixpences if it said ‘ Yes’ ! 

As a matter of fact the book is a thoroughly 
interesting example of materialistic psychology. 
Its examination of the influence of glands and the 
hope that by modifying them we could create a 
new humanity, its careful scrutiny of the claims 
and predictions of eugenists, are examples of the 
independence and sound sense which the author 
brings to many human problems. His _level- 
headed outlook is seen also in his whole treatment 
of the family and its future, and his eight counsels 
to parents on the upbringing of«their children 
on pp. 289-290 would bring both happiness and 
efficiency to many homes if they were observed. 
It must also be admitted that a great deal of what 
he says of the influence of biological and other 
conditions on the shaping of life and the arrival at 
happiness (which he regards as the aim of life) is 
soundly based and also important. It would be 
difficult to find a book with the same outlook in 
which there is more helpful matter on the influences 
on life of sex, glands, nerves, dreams, and much 
else. 

But the book suffers in its value from defects 
which are common to it with many others of the 
same persuasion. It lays far too much stress on 
abnormal conditions, and draws too much from 
them. It over-emphasizes sex (‘ sex is life,’ p. 145). 
It yields too readily and too far to’ Freud. It 
entirely ignores any spiritual view of human nature. 
It does not even take notice of it. One gets tired 
of reading volumes which take the ‘Oedipus 
Complex’ seriously. People like Dr. Berg, who 
move so much in a world of abnormal people, can 
see this disagreeable relationship as quite common. 
For ourselves we have never seen it, and very few 
normal observers have. It is easy to invest 
perfectly innocent relations with a spurious un- 
healthy sexual complexion. But the reality, 
except in certain exceptional cases, is very different. 

With these qualifications, this must be pronounced 
a useful book. And any one who has his head 
screwed on the right way can learn much from it. 


OXFORD MOVEMENT CENTENARY 
SERIES. 


The seventh and eighth numbers of this series 
have come to hand. The series is published by 
the S.P.C.K., and the price of each of these numbers 
is 1s. 6d. net. 

No. 7, Preaching in the Anglo-Catholic Revival, 
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is“from the pen of the Rev. F. L. Cross, M.A., 
D.Phil., who claims that no attempt seems to have 
been made hitherto to study as a whole the preach- 
ing of the Oxford Movement. 
that the sermon played a large part in the develop; 
ment of the Oxford Movement ; and it should be 
observed that, so far from showing a monotonous 
uniformity, it reveals marked individuality in the 
preacher. This. is—particularly observable in the 
cases of Newman, Pusey, Keble, Manning, Neale, 
Church, Liddon, and Scott Holland, who are the 
chief of those with whom Mr. Cross’s pages deal. 

No. 8, The Contribution of Cambridge io the 
Anglo-Catholic Revival, is from the pen of the 
Rev. W. J. Sparrow Simpson, D.D. He reminds 
us that at the time when the Oxford Movement 
began the dominant religious influence in Cambridge 
was Evangelical, but that a more Catholic tradition 
was kept alive by men like Bishop Christopher 
Wordsworth and Professor J. J. Blunt, not to speak 
of Frederick Denison Maurice in the earlier part of 
his career. It was chiefly, however, through the 
influence of two outstanding priests—Hugh James 
Rose and William Hodge Mill—that the Anglo- 
Catholic Revival found a home in the University 
of Cambridge. After reviewing their contribution, 
Dr. Sparrow Simpson goes on to give an account of 
the later Cambridge Tractarians, the best known 
of whom is John Mason Neale. As for the more 
recent developments of Catholicism at Cambridge, 
represented by such names as Dean Armitage 
Robinson, Professor Swete, and Canon Mason, 
these are shown as largely due to the influence 
of the ‘masterly trio,’ Lightfoot, Westcott, and 
Hort, who themselves were independent of the 
Oxford Movement. 


The Christian Mission in the Modern World, by 
the Rev. W. D. Schermerhorn, D.D. (Abingdon 
Press ; $2.50), is the outcome of a laudable 
attempt to set the story of modern missions in the 
environment of national history and contemporary 
world movements. The work is excellent as a 
general introduction to the subject, but the field to 
be covered is so vast that little can really be accom- 
plished on the scale of this book. The result is 
that we have a great number of very brief sketches 
of all the countries of the world, with still briefer 
notes on the missions at work in them. In such a 
book perfect accuracy is hardly to be looked for, 
but the brevity of some of the references tends to 
give a false impression. Scottish missions receive 


There is no doubt | 


somewhat scanty treatment and are all slumped 
_in the index under ‘The United Free Church of 


Scotland.’ An ample bibliography is given at the 


_ end, from which it is evident that the writer has 


a wide acquaintance with popular contemporary 


_ literature but has not gone to the fontes. 


Freedom and Faith (Allenson ; 38. 6d. net) comes 


| with a welcome ready prepared for it, for the 
| qualities of the Rev. Harold E. Brierley were dis- 
_ covered in his ‘ Life Indeed,’ a volume of sermons 
| published by Messrs. T. & T. Clark. The same 
| power to grip the attention will be found here— 
| the same fresh way of putting things—ideas which 
| arrest and hold the reader—there are aphorisms 
| which will not be easily forgotten. 
| which Dr. Horton quotes in his foreword, ‘ Faith 
| really, is holding out your hand in the dark, and 
| finding it held.’ 

| simple but right. 
| the girl who wanted to join the Church, and the 
| minister like a smug fool asked her what it was in 
| his preaching that had brought her to that decision. 


Take the one 


There are illustrations too— 
“You remember the story of 


“No preaching,” she replied, “‘ but Mother’s living.’’’ 


Theological students, especially those who are 
destined to serve in the foreign field, ought to be, 


| and doubtless in most cases are, introduced to the 
subject of Comparative Religion. 


Like all studies, 
_ this study is dreary or fascinating according to the 
skill and attractiveness of the book or the lecturer. 
To Mr. Frank R. Sell, M.A., Professor of English 


in the University of Mysore, son of the late Canon 


Sell, whose books have been frequently noticed in 
these columns, has occurred the idea of presenting 
some of the salient features of Aryan religion in the 


| form of an interesting and well-told story, which 
| also gives vivid glimpses of the tribal life of the 


| Aryans in the Vedic age. The book, which is 
entitled By Indra’s Aid (Church Missionary Society ; 
2s. net), illustrates many aspects of that ancient 
_ life, with its feuds, its sudden raids for the purpose 
of securing slaves, its dangers from floods and wild 
beasts, its fear of demons, its interest in horses and 
chariots, above all, its soma sacrifice ; and interwoven 
with the story is a romantic interest which brings 
those distant Aryans very close to ourselves. This 
_is a pleasant way to learn about ancient life and 

religion, and we trust that Professor Sell, who 
_ knows Southern India well, will continue to increase 


| our knowledge of ancient India in this genial way. 


Messrs. James Clarke & Co. publish many interest- 


| ing volumes of pure exposition. It is a character- 
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istic of their output, and two such books, both 
good in their separate ways, are the following: The 
Prodigal’s Progress and the Professor's Practice, by 
the Rev. John Burr, M.A., and Christ and the 
Churches, by the Rev. W. B. Macleod (each 3s. 6d. 
net). The former is an analysis of the Parable of 
the Prodigal Son and the Elder Brother. ‘ Pro- 
fessor,’ it should be said, is used in the old sense of 
a professing believer. The book takes the story 
stage by stage, the Father’s House, the Far Haunts, 
the Father’s House again, and applies the prodigal’s 
experience to modern parallel situations. The 
second book is by a well-known Edinburgh minister, 
now retired, and presents what no doubt is a 
favourable example of his pulpit discourses. It 
deals with the ‘Epistles to the Churches’ in 
Revelation, and, taking each church as a type of 
modern congregation, applies in an_ edifying 
fashion the lessons of the past to the present. 


Starting with Alexander the Great, and consign- 
ing the more learned discussions to an appendix, 
Dr. Solomon Zeitlin presents Prolegomena to The 
History of the Second Jewish Commonwealth (Dropsie 
College ; $1.50), dealing in succession with the 
Jews under the Ptolemies and the Seleucids, the 
Hellenistic party, the temple of Onias, the desecra- 
tion of the Temple, and the Hasmoneans. The 
last chapter, which is of the most general interest, 
discusses the origin of the Sadducees, the Pharisees, 
and the Essenes. The most startling result of the 
discussion is that there was no sect among the 
Jews at the time of the Second Temple called 
‘ Pharisees’; they were not really a party in the 
accepted sense of the word, the evidence of the 
New Testament notwithstanding ; the name was 
really nothing but a nickname coined by the 
Pharisees to designate those who had ‘ separated 
themselves.’ The book leaves on the mind a 
powerful impression of the immense influence of 
the Hellenized Jews upon the course of Western 
civilization. For a scholarly discussion there are 
too many typographical slips, for example, ‘ an- 
chronism’ (p. 2), ‘ Prosecuhe’ (p. 10), ‘ perusaded’ 
(p. 13), ‘ Meneauls’ (p. 25), etc. 


The Gospel Sacraments (Hodder & Stoughton ; 
3s. 6d. net), by Dr. J. K. Mozley, Canon of St. Paul’s, 
is composed of three lectures which he was invited 
to give at Westminster Abbey, with the sacra- 
mental theology of the Catechism of the Church 
of England as the point of departure ; and to these 
three have been added a chapter on the Church 
and an article on Worship and the Eucharist. He 
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defends the sacramental principle against the 
charge of being ‘ magical,’ and declares that all 
Christians, catholic, evangelical, or spiritual, might 
agree upon its underlying premises. He upholds 
the truth of the sacramental nature of the Church 
as the Body of Christ, wherein the Spirit dwells. 
He maintains that Baptism as the sacrament of 
the purified corporate life of the Church has its 
indispensable place, being the instrumental cause 
of salvation. After expounding the doctrine of 
the Holy Communion in close reference to the 
Church catechism, he passes on to a more intimate 
discussion of the relation of the sign to the thing 
signified. Finally, he emphasizes the thought that 
the unity in sacrament and life to which the people 
of God are called should find its expression in 
worship and, pre-eminently, in Eucharistic worship. 
The little volume (Dr. Mozley likes to publish little 
volumes) is a thoughtful contribution from the 
Anglican standpoint to the theology of the sacra- 
ments. 

Faith: An Historical Study (Macmillan ; 12s. 6d. 
net), by the Rev. Dr. Stewart Means, New Haven, 
Conn., U.S.A., is a work difficult to classify. It is 
not a church history in the ordinary sense of the 
word, nor a history of doctrine. It professes to be 
an attempt to discover what forces were at work 
to shape the different forms in which the word 
‘faith’ has been interpreted. Though it begins with 
a discussion of the origin and develapment of the 
Jewish conception of faith, it is mainly devoted 
to the interpretations of faith in Christendom from 
New Testament times until the present day. 

It appears to us that what Dr. Means has to say 
on the subject proper of his book would occupy 
only a fraction of its space. The rest of the matter 
often bears only very indirectly on faith. None 
the less it is a very interesting and informative 
work, obviously based upon a long and_ loving 
study of Christian history. Notable points in the 
book are the account of the life and career of 
St. Augustine and the appreciation of Martin 
Luther. 

Whether Dr. Means is writing on the main theme 
or allowing himself to be drawn off into by-paths, 
he is always clear and vigorous, and sometimes he 
rises to eloquence. It may be added that his 
standpoint is Protestant and modern. 


Mixed Pasture (Methuen ; 5s. net) is a collection 
- of twelve essays and addresses from the pen of 
Miss Evelyn Underhill. They deal with various 
aspects of Christian spirituality, and represent 
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different moments in the development of their | 
writer’s thought. The three essays placed first | 
are intended to present the general principles on 
which all the rest are based. They describe the 
intellectual sanctions of mystical religion, and | 
show these manifested both in the life of spiritual | 
genius and in average human experience. The 
next five essays have to do with practice rather 
than principles, and seek to indicate the social 
implications of Christianity, the spiritual signific- 
ance and accomplishment of the Tractarian revival, 
and the ideals of the ministry of women. It may 
be here noted that Miss Underhill is opposed to the 
giving of the priesthood to women, chiefly because 
she feels that so complete a break with Catholic 
tradition should not be made save by the consent 
of a united Christendom. ‘ Any local or national 
Church which makes it will drop at once to the 
level of an eccentric sect.’ The last four essays 
deal with great expressions of the spiritual life in 
terms of human personality. St. Francis of Assisi, | 
Richard the Hermit, Walter Hilton, and Baron | 
von Hiigel are the subjects of these interesting | 
studies. Many will be particularly glad to have | 


in this accessible form Miss Underhill’s under- | 


standing essay on the philosophy of von Higel. 


The Story of the Brethren Movement, by Mr. | 
Thomas S. Veitch (Pickering & Inglis ; 2s. 6d. net), | 
is written in a spirit of love and forbearance. It is 
a story made up very largely of quarrels and 
divisions. The writer, however, points out that | 
the ‘ Exclusive’ Brethren have been the principal | 
cause of this, but it is evident that in no branch || 
of the Movement have the ideals of purity and 
charity been attained. The ordinary reader will | 
hear with amazement of the abstruse doctrines 
and fanciful theories which have been hotly debated 
and confidently pronounced upon in these assem- | 
blies. Very little is said here of the Foreign | 
Mission work done by members of the Brethren, | 
which undoubtedly forms the most creditable | 
chapter in their history. 


The motive of Gospel Sword Thrusts, by the | 
Rev. Mark A. Matthews, D.D, (Pickering & Inglis ; | 
1s. net) is the defence of the Faith ; in this case the | 
Faith is pure and unadulterated Fundamentalism. 
Dr. Matthews would like the Bible in the schools, | 
but not to be taught by the teachers. ‘They are | 
not competent to teach it,’ he says, ‘ the schools 
are full of heretics.’ There must be very few really | 
sound people in our country. But Dr. Matthews | 
is one of them, and a fiery zealot he is. His 
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sword is bared to thrust at Modernism in every 
form. 

From the same publishers comes a book of Bible 
Readings which were given at the Keswick Con- 
vention by the Rev. J. Russell Howden, B.D., Life 
Indeed (2s. 6d. net), the victorious life in four 
aspects. The four aspects are: The Christian’s 
Need: Repentance; The Christian’s Privilege : 
Consecration; The Christian’s Attitude: Faith; 
and the Christian’s Wellspring: The Holy Spirit. 
These Bible readings follow familiar lines. They 
are earnest, searching, and scriptural. 

Mr. Dugald Campbell, F.R.G.S., who has spent 
many years as a missionary pioneer in Africa, 
and whose books on Africa are widely known, has 
added another fascinating volume, Blazing Trails 
in Bantuland (Pickering & Inglis ; 3s. 6d. net). It 
is a general account of his life-work in the Luapula 
valley to the west of Lake Bangweulu. But he 
has travelled far and wide, and has many thrilling 
things to tell of his encounters with wild beasts and 
wilder men. Of the latter he writes: ‘ Thousands 
of these ex-cannibals and their children and 
grandchildren are to-day rejoicing in the joy of 
God’s salvation, living Christian lives that put to 
shame some local Europeans from civilized lands, 
and are spending and being spent for the salvation 
of their fellows.’ 


The Inevitable Cross (Putnam’s ; 7s. 6d. net) is an 
exposition of the Atonement from the pen of Dr. 
W. E. Orchard. It is intended primarily to meet 
the needs of Christians who are only perplexed by 
the Cross and of others who are repelled from 
Christianity by mistaken notions of the Atonement. 
As not being addressed specifically to students of 
theology, it does not discuss the historic theories 
of the Atonement in order or detail, nor does it 
even appeal much to relevant Scriptural texts. 

It is a sincere book, and we trust it will succeed 
in its aim. We are of opinion, however, that it 
would have been better if the treatment had been 
less elaborate and the style less diffuse. On the 
other hand, it must be allowed that the book is 
clearly written and easy to understand. 

Dr. Orchard begins by showing why it was 
necessary for Christ to die, then traces the historical 
causes of the Crucifixion, and discusses Christ’s 
Own attitude towards the Cross. Coming to the 
doctrine of the Atonement, he finds that sub- 
jective theories are good so far as they go. On 
such theories room might be made for the ideas of 
satisfaction and propitiation but not for the idea of 
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sacrifice, which demands theories of the objective 
type. An effort is then made to soften the asperi- 
ties of the objective theories, by eliminating such 
notions, for example, as that of the transference of 
guilt or penalty, and it is urged that such theories 
require for their completion the idea of union with 
Christ crucified. 

The theory of the Atonement which Dr. Orchard 
would put forward may be called the ‘ Vital’ 
theory, as at once emphasizing recognition of the 
historical causes of the Crucifixion and demanding 
a faith that has corresponding effects in life. 

The concluding chapters treat of the devotion 
that the Cross has called forth (noting the literary 
and artistic expression it has inspired, and ap- 
praising the character and conduct it has created), 
and of the personal appropriation of the Cross. In 
these chapters Dr. Orchard’s Roman Catholic 
sympathies are obvious, but the book as a whole 
must not be regarded as an apologetic for Romanist 
doctrine. After all, there is no great difference 
between Romanist and Protestant theology (of the 
Reformation period) on the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment. 


Whatever effects the depression of trade may - 
have had in the purchasing capacity of the public 
they are not apparent in a diminished output of 
Christmas literature, especially in the form of books 
suitable for the young. The Christmas Annuals 
are all to the front as usual. The Religious Tract 
Society shows full confidence in the public to which 
it appeals in a good many admirable forms. At the 
top of the list is The Boy’s Own Annual (128. 6d. 
net), with a record of fifty-five years to boast of. 
Its editor is Mr. G. R. Pocklington, B.A., of Balliol 
College, Oxford, who shows by the varied and 
thoroughly up-to-date character of the contents of 
this magazine that nothing less than the best he 
can supply is deemed good enough for its readers. 
He is in touch with everything in this wonderful 
age that appeals to the boundless curiosity of the 
intelligent boy of to-day. 

The Girl’s Own Annual (likewise 12s. 6d. net) is 
conducted on similar lines, as fully and finely 
illustrated and with contents that appeal to all 
sorts and conditions of schoolgirls. The Woman’s 
Magazine Annual (12s. 6d. net) makes its appeal 
to that wide public of married and unmarried 
women. That increasing class of young women 
who are now seeking their places in business and 
professions will find here a series of most instructive 
articles entitled ‘ I’d like to be ’—a doctor, a dental 
surgeon, a journalist, a nurse, etc. The annual 
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volume for the year of The Sunday at Home (12s. 6d. 
net), edited by Mr. George J. H. Northcroft, 
maintains to the full a long sustained repute for 
appropriate articles. The story running through 
the volume is entitled ‘The Amazing Adventures 
of Elizabeth Gray,’ by that popular writer of Scots 
stories, Mrs. Isabel Cameron. The miscellaneous 
contents include a series of articles on ‘ The Church 
and the Cinema,’ introduced by the Rev. Prebendary 
Carlile, C.H., D.D., and another series on “ What I 
Expect from Life,’ by many authorities worthy of 
a hearing. 

For the very young there are Little Dots (2s. 6d. 
net), with most attractive illustrations in colour, and 
The Child’s Companion Annual (3s. 6d. net). The 
Schoolboy’s Annual (38. 6d. net) and The Schoolgirl’s 
Annual (3s. 6d. net), both edited by Mr. H. A. 
Knowlton, B.Sc., at once attract attention by 
their finely illustrated covers in colour and their 
page illustrations throughout each volume. Their 
contents provide a fine variety of reading matter. 

Twenty-Six Flying Stories (3s. 6d. net), by Mr. 
G. Gibbard Jackson, is the author’s latest addition 
to the ‘ Twenty-Six Library’ in which he narrates 
in the most interesting and authoritative way the 
history of the balloon, the aeroplane, and the 
Zeppelin, and the numerous and thrilling adventures 
associated with all of them. Of Christmas story- 
books for boys issued by the Religious Tract 
Society, there can be no hesitation in,commending 
the wholesome appeal made by The Keys of Freedom 
(2s. 6d. net), and Dick of the Secret Service (2s. net), 
by Mr. Robert Harding. For girls we have an 
up-to-date story by Mrs. A. C. Osborn Hann, A 
Brownie from the Caravans (2s. net), illustrated by a 
series of photographs, and Great Aunt Amelia (2s. 6d. 
net), an addition to ‘The Endeavour’ series. 


The New Year Calendars issued by Pickering & 
Inglis are as usual of many and varied design, 
with texts and meditations suitable for young and 
old. The Golden Grain Diaries also are of many 
sorts and sizes, the prices ranging from 1s. to 7s. 6d. 


Elecirical Conceptions of To-day, by Mr. C. R. 
Gibson, LL.D., F.R.S.E. (Seeley, Service ; 6s. net), 
is described in the sub-title as ‘a lucid explanation 
of many of the latest theories concerning atoms, 
electrons, and other matters relating to electricity.’ 
But it is occupied less with theories than with 
practical experiments. Dr. Gibson is an accom- 
plished populariser, and his aim here is, by simple 
explanations and diagrams, to give the general 
reader some idea of the means and instruments 
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by which science has gained its present knowledge 
of the constitution of matter. By suitable illustra- 
tions and clever analogies he strives to bring home | 
to the lay mind the inconceivable figures of astron- | 
omy and physics. The difference, for instance, | 
between a million and a billion is indicated by the | 
calculation that while a million peas in a row would | 
stretch four and a half miles a billion would go one | 
hundred and eighty times round the earth, or if | 
dropped at the rate of one per second a million 
would fall in eleven and a half days, but a billion © 
would take thirty thousand years. The book is 
full of varied and interesting information, and will 
appeal especially to readers of a practical turn of 
mind. 


Two books on the ministry of Jesus regard it © 
from quite different angles. The more interesting, | 
and certainly the more provocative, is The Road to | 
Jerusalem, by Mr. Philip Carrington, M.A. (S.P.C.K.; | 
3s. 6d. net). Mr. Carrington is a lively writer, with — 
a somewhat poor opinion of his predecessors in this — 
field. The chief mistakes made in the treatment — 
of Gospel material, he thinks, are (1) in finding © 
a naturalistic figure in Jesus, (2) in finding a — 
social gospel in the New Testament, and (3) in ~ 
taking the apocalyptic passages literally. These 
are all good points. And another of great value is 
the writer’s insistence on an early Jerusalem 
ministry. Canon Scott Holland vindicated this in 
his book on the Fourth Gospel, and Mr. Carrington 
is equally emphatic, going the length of saying — 
that events which Mark relates as happening in 
Galilee must have occurred in Jerusalem. His — 
treatment of the Gospels is very free, and some- - 
times prosaic, as when he says the second Tempta- 
tion occurred in Jerusalem and the third on Mount » 
Tabor! The book is, however, a most engaging 
exposition of the ministry, and the incidental notes 
are excellent. 

The other book is a study of the Incarnation, — 
The Achievement of Nazareth, by the Rev. C. D. 
Hoste, M.A. (Longmans; 6s. net). Its central 
idea may be said to be an insistence on the reality — 
of our Lord’s human experience. He repudiates 
the idea of Christ’s use of supernatural powers, or 
possession of supernatural knowledge. He was Son 
of God, but His ‘ achievement’ was the result of 
human faithfulness. The two parts of the book are 
entitled ‘Then’ and ‘ Now,’ and under the latter 
we have various aspects of the heavenly ministry. 
There are chapters on Baptism, Holy Communion, 
Prayer, Personal Salvation, Sex (unexpectedly), 
and Evolution (in relation to the Incarnation). 


; 
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The book is both devout and able, and will reward 
the fit reader. 

_ A Private Book of Prayer (S.C.M.; 1s. net) is 
mainly ‘ a sort of Prayer Note-book, with the pages 
left blank except for a number of headings arranged 
under the days of the week. The idea is that each 
person who uses the book should build up a private 
book of prayer for himself.’ A few pages at the 
beginning contain suggestions as to how the little 
note-book should be filled. It is of a size that will 
permit of it being carried in the pocket, and if 
thoughtfully used it might giye reality and point 

_ to private prayer. 


The Christian Church of our time is consciously 
striving towards visible unity, though the obstacles 
in the way may well appear insuperable. A notable 


Wasser “7. Hooft... D.D.-;) (S.G:M..3.05s.. net); Dr: 
Hooft is the General Secretary of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation, and has had personal 
contacts with leaders in all the churches. He 
writes from a confessedly Protestant standpoint, 
_but while he is frank he is studiously courteous and 
open-minded. His thesis is that ‘a non-Roman 
Catholicism is emerging which is distinct from the 
main types of Christianity to which we Protestants 


NEARLY a century after the Neoplatonist Porphyry 
had written to his Marcella (see THe ExposiTory 
Times, xlii. pp. 215-217), another Marcella sought 
and received instruction upon religious difficulties. 
Both ladies were mentally alive, and both belonged 
to good society, but otherwise our Marcella of the 
fourth century had little in common with her 
_ namesake in the third. One was a Neoplatonist, 
the other a catholic Christian. Both were widows, 
but while the first Marcella re-married, the second 
refused all offers and remained a ‘ univira,’ like 
Chrysostom’s mother in Antioch, on religious 
grounds. Consequently, while the third-century 


contribution to the subject is made in Anglo-_ 
Catholicism and Orthodoxy, by the Rev. W. A. 
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in Western Continental Europe so far have been 
accustomed. The time has therefore come to 
enlarge our horizon. We must cease to think in 
terms of two main divisions of Christendom, that 
is, Roman and Protestant, and discover the exist- 
ence of a third partner in the cecumenical dis- 
cussion.’ With this in view Dr. Hooft endeavours 
to give a sympathetic account of non-Roman 
Catholic Churches—the Anglican, the Eastern, the 
Old Catholic, and discusses both the misunder- 
standings and the real barriers that separate them 
from the Protestant position. All this he has set 
down with admirable lucidity, and given us a 
highly illuminating and valuable book. 


A reprint of Dr. Fosdick’s The Modern Use of 
the Bible (S.C.M.; 3s. 6d. net) has just been issued 
in ‘ The Torch Library.’ As we dealt with it fully 
when it first appeared over nine years ago, it will 
be enough to say that it is a very courageous and 
successful attempt to re-interpret in terms of modern 
categories the essential meaning of the Bible, 
which is there implicated in categories such as 
demonology, angelology, Semitic cosmology, etc., 
which we have outgrown. The heart of the Bible, 
Dr. Fosdick contends, lies in its reproducible experi- 
ences, and it is our business—in which his book gives 
signal help—to ‘ decode’ the abiding meaning from 
the ancient and no longer applicable phraseology. 


Letters to Women on Be CBristian Faith. 


Jerome to Marcella. 


By Proressor James Morratt, D.D., D.Litt., New York. 


Marcella could follow St. Paul’s advice and ask her 
own husband if she wanted to learn anything, our 
Marcella, who had no husband to ask, was obliged 
to consult the nearest authority, who chanced to 
be her friend and counsellor, Jerome. Her corre- 
spondence with him forms a distinct unit in Jerome’s 
one hundred and fifty-four letters.1 Seventeen are 
extant, addressed to this lady. 


1 Best edition by Hilberg in three volumes (liv., lv., 
Ivi.) of the Vienna Corpus. The chronology is dis- 
cussed by Ferdinand Cavallera in Saint Jéréme (1922), 
ii. 22f., and in Georg Grittzmacher’s Hieronymus, i. 
(1901), 57f. 
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He had arrived at Rome in the autumn of 382, 
in order to attend a council held by Bishop Damasus, 
who retained the great scholar in his service, en- 
couraging him to do literary work, especially as a 
translator and a textual critic. For three years 
Jerome stayed in the capital, revising the Gospels 
and the Psalter, studying Aquila’s text of the LXX, 
writing his reply to Helvidius, and preparing for 
the great Biblical work which he accomplished later. 
What made this busy life a special pleasure to him 
was not merely the patronage of Damasus, but the 
congenial society of a group of noble dames, 
who rejoiced to find in him a leader ready to 
instruct them not only in asceticism! but in the 
study of the Bible. Jerome says that in his shy- 
ness he avoided the society of women at Rome, and 
that only the persuasions of Marcella induced him to 
enter the circle of her friends in the Aventine villa.? 
Belonging to an aristocratic family, she had married 
early, lost her husband after seven months, and then 
declined to re-marry, in spite of an advantageous 
proposal from a rich, elderly suitor at Rome. The 
young beauty, wealthy and independent,’ had her 
mansion on the Aventine hill, where she surrounded 
herself with godly women, married as well as un- 
married ; eschewing society, she devoted herself 
to worship, to works of charity, and to Bible 
study. 

The really delightful marriage, Dorothea Brooke 
reflected, must be that where your husband 
was a sort of father, and could teach you even 
Hebrew, if you wished it. But Rome in the 
fourth century was not like an English county in 
the nineteenth ; Jerome was no bloodless student 
like Mr. Casaubon, and the last thing Marcella 
thought of was marriage. She wanted to know 
Hebrew, but it was enough to have Jerome as her 
teacher and guide. Although ill-conditioned critics 
spread rumours about Jerome and his lady friends, 
no scandal attached to Marcella. The relations 
between the noble lady and the scholar were above 
suspicion. 

In one letter, after lauding Marcella’s character, 
he answers by anticipation those who blamed him 
for extolling Christian women so pre-eminently. 
Why not, he argues ?_ ‘ We judge human excellence 
not by sex but by character.’* This corresponds 


1 This is picturesquely described in A. S. D. Thierry, 
Saint Jévome (1867), i. 23£., 148 f. 

2 The hospitiolum or humble abode, where he lived, 
may have been adjacent to Marcella’s mansion (xlii.). 

3 Unlike her younger friend, Paula, when she was 
left a widow she was childless, 

4 cxxvii. 5: ‘ virlutes non sexu sed animo judicamus,’ 
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to the idea of Donne’s poem, The Undertaking, in 
which he declares, 


If, as I have, you also do 
Virtue attir’d in woman see, 

And dare love that, and say so too, 
And forget the He and She; 

Then you have done a braver thing 
Than all the Worthies did. 


It is a real achievement, Donne means, to recognize 
and to honour some fine quality of character 
without reflecting, even by way of praise, ‘ And 
that is in a woman!’ So Jerome truly writes in 
the fourth century, or rather in the beginning of 
the fifth. Like the English dean, he is stating a 
sound general maxim, as he maintains that in the 
case of a noble woman like Marcella one should hail 
high qualities like self-denial and faith for what 
they are; she exhibits them because she is a 
Christian, not because she is a woman ; let us pay 
homage to goodness in a human soul, apart from 
sex. At the same time two reserves have to be 
made. One is, that Jerome undoubtedly lauded 
Marcella to some extent for her addiction to his 
favourite theory and practice of celibacy ; she had 
dared to exhibit a sort of ‘ nun ’-like piety as the 
supreme manifestation of religion for her sex. 
Again, Jerome did not ‘forget the he and she.’ 
When he was taunted with writing to women 
instead of to members of his own sex, he coolly 
replied that there were no men interested in such 
high matters! ‘If men were to ask me about 
the scriptures, I would not talk to women.’® But 
this is an evasion, for there were good men in the 
priesthood as well as among the laity at Rome 
during the days which Jerome spent there ; his 
correspondence is wholly with women, not because 
he had no other outlet for his energies, but because 
he preferred to associate with these devout ladies. 

By the time that Jerome joined the circle, 
Marcella was a mature woman of fifty, with some 
useful experience of life, which distinguished her 
from the enthusiastic girls and pious matrons 
around her in the community at Rome. She was a 
lady of birth and breeding ; she also had brains. 
For example, Marcella made no secret of the fact 
that she was not always sure of her friend’s wisdom 
in dealing with human beings, much as she might 
admire his handling of Hebrew and Greek. We know 
that she resented, or at any rate deplored, some of his 
bitter tirades. In one letter (xxvii.), for example, 


51xv. 1. Barak’s hesitation, he adds, gave Debbora 
her opportunity, and Mary Magdalene was eager at 
the Cross while priests and Pharisees (Jerome’s term 
for his clerical critics) were crucifying the Son of God. 


after hotly protesting against a criticism of his trans- 
lation and textual methods, which some scholars 
_ (‘two-legged asses’) had offered, he pulls himself 

up and remarks to Marcella, half defiantly, ‘I am 

_ aware that when you read this you will be wrinkling 
your brow, afraid lest my freedom of speech may 

_ sow fresh quarrels ; [see that if possible you would 
stop my lips with your finger, to keep me from 
daring to mention what other people do not blush 
to do.’ 

Though Jerome failed to moderate his own aggres- 
siveness, he did appreciate her good manners ; but 
one is afraid that this appreciation was based upon 

the polite self-suppression which, according to her 
teacher, she practised in giving instruction upon 
religious and Biblical questions after he had left 
Rome. ‘She mastered and made her own,’ he 
proudly writes, ‘anything in myself that was the 
‘fruit of long study and constant meditation. 
Hence, after my departure from Rome, appeal was 
made to her judgment when any controversy arose 
over some testimony of Scripture. So excellently 
trained was she, so well did she understand what 
philosophers call 76 zpézov (that is, what is seemly), 
that in replying to any query she would give her 
opinion not as her own but as mine or as somebody 
else’s, thus admitting that she was a pupil. For 
_ she knew the apostle’s word, “I suffer no woman 
to teach.” She would not detract from the male 
sex, nor do wrong to the priests who frequently 
questioned her on obscure and doubtful points’ 
(cxxvii.). 
This tribute proves that Marcella was not a 
presumptuous person. Also, that she was not a 
dilettante in religion, this aristocratic lady of 
Rome. Devotion, she believed, was more than 
emotion. It did not suffice her to chant the psalms 
or read the Scripture ; she desired to feed devotion 
with ideas, and especially to understand the 
meaning of the Bible. Greek apparently she knew 
already, being a woman of culture ; but she pro- 
ceeded to master Hebrew, or at least enough of this 
tongue to enable her to study the Old Testament 
intelligently. Almost from the outset her mental 
qualities endeared her to Jerome, who welcomed, 
as every teacher does, a pupil of independent mind. 
He pays generous tribute to her in the preface 
to his commentary on Galatians, written after he 
had left Rome. ‘Well do I know her zeal and 
faith, the flame she keeps ever burning in her 
bosom, to rise superior to her sex, to forget man, 
and sounding the loud timbrel of the divine volumes 
to cross the Red. Sea of this world. Certainly 
when I was at Rome, she never saw me for any 
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time without putting some question about the 
scriptures. Nor did she accept her teacher’s 
answer (or “‘ipse dixit”), as Pythagoreans do; 
nor did authority prevail with her, apart from 
reasoned judgment; she tested everything and 
would weigh the whole matter so acutely that I felt 
I had in her a judge rather than a pupil’ The 
mental eagerness of Marcella? and her friends was 
indeed a stimulus to him. His literary work owed 
much to the incentive of their confidence and 
sympathy. 

We have only Jerome’s replies to her, written 
during the last two years of his residence at Rome, 
In 384 (XXIl1—XxIX., XXXil., xxxvill., xl.) and 385 
(xxxvil., xli—xliv.); xlvi. and lix. were not written 
till 393, after they had separated. Between 385 
and 410 she and Jerome corresponded regularly, 
but only these two letters of his have been preserved. 
Of the seventeen which are thus extant, xxv.—xxix., 
XXxlv. and xlil. are answers to direct queries from 
her. Some of these letters are supplements to 
Jerome’s oral teaching. Marcella would raise 
some point of scholarship as they studied together, 
and later on she would receive a communication 
which went more fully into the matter; or, she 
would write to him on such matters, as she studied 
for herself. 

Once or twice the correspondence takes a wider 
range. Thus, when Marcella had kindly sent 
some personal gifts to ladies in a circle of Jerome’s 
admirers, he writes to thank her on their behalf 
(xliv.). The note is tinged with a heavy humour, 
as he moralizes over the presents. How appro- 
priate to send these chairs, in order to remind 
Christian virgins never to stir outside the house ! 
And the wax tapers! How they recall the need 
of awaiting the Bridegroom with lights burning ! 
And the fly-catchers! When we brush the gnats 
off, shall we not take your hint that voluptuous 
emotions be at once stopped, inasmuch as such 
perishing flies rob the oil of its fragrance (alluding 
to Ec 1o!)? Though personally, he continues (in 
this artificial vein), I could interpret such gifts in 


10QOne acknowledgment may be cited from the 
preface to the second and third volumes of his com- 
mentary upon Ephesians, where he confesses that it 
was Marcella’s urgent interest that had kept him to 
his work. Besides, he was ashamed to be idle when 
he thought of her full, busy life in Rome. ‘Cujus ego 
quotiescunque studiorum, ingenii, laboris recordor, 
toties me damno inertiae, qui in monasterii solitudine 
constitutus . . . id facere non possum quod mulier 
nobilis inter strepentem familiam et procurationem 
domus explet operis successivis.’ 
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a reverse fashion. For instance, a chair is to me 
associated with idleness. ‘And I might gladly 
light your tapers to banish fears in the night from 
an evil conscience in terror.’ Where a neat, sin- 
cere note of thanks was all that Marcella would 
expect, Jerome could not avoid sermonizing, in a 
stilted style. 

He also wrote to her (xliii.) one day, broadly 


hinting that it would be pleasant to get away from. 


the noise and interruptions of the city to a rural 
retreat, where one could live economically on milk 
and vegetables, enjoy fields and forests, meditate 
under shady trees, and blend psalm-singing with 
the songs of the birds. There is a note of sentimental 
unreality in this letter. Apparently he is suggesting 
to the rich Marcella that she might provide such 
desirable quarters in the country. It is a letter 
that does not ring quite true, with its gush and 
self-pity ; for Jerome is—unless we are hopelessly 
unjust to him—urging the advantages of an easier 
life, and indicating in an unctuous fashion to the 
lady that something might be done for himself 
among others. So far as we know, Marcella did 
not take the hint. She was not wax to be shaped 
even by the hands of the saint and scholar whom 
she admired, but a lady with a mind of her own. 
She displayed the same independence at a later 
stage in her relations with Jerome, after he had 
left Rome in August, 385, disgusted and disap- 
pointed, to reside in holy Palestine. A pressing 
invitation came to Marcella, urging ~her to rejoin 
the circle of devout ladies at Bethlehem, where the 
party were encamped. Seven years had passed 
since these voluntary exiles had left the Babylon, of 
the west, and from their settlement at Bethlehem 
they write gushingly + to their noble friend in the 
capital, contrasting the sacred opportunities of a 
residence in the Holy Land with the handicaps to 
religion which beset the Christian at Rome. Has 
not the prophet John bidden us, in the name of the 
Lord, to ‘ come out of her, my people, that ye have 
no fellowship with her sins,’ just as Jeremiah had 
called, ‘Flee out of the midst of Babylon, and 
deliver each his own soul’? For Rome has become 
‘a habitation of devils,’ true to her pagan tradi- 
tions. ‘ A holy church is there indeed, with trophies 
of apostles and martyrs, a true confession of Christ, 
a faith preached by apostles, the Christian name 
daily rising higher and higher, and paganism being 


1Labriolle, in his Histoive de la Littérature Latine 
_ Chrétienne (1920), p. 474, describes the piece as ‘une 
lettre pleine de mysticisme et de tendresse’; which 
is kind rather than critical. He does not realize that 
it was composed by Jerome. 
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trodden under foot.’ But it is no environment for | 
the monastic piety, this noisy, distracting, fashion- 
able city! Whereas in our cottage of Christ, at | 
Bethlehem, ‘all is rustic, there is no sound to be 

heard outside save psalm-singing ; wherever you 
turn, the ploughman is chanting “ alleluia,” the 
mower as he sweats is cheering himself with psalms, | 
and as the vine-dresser prunes the vine he sings’ | 


a canticle of David. These are the songs of our | 


countryside, these (to speak colloquially) are our | 


love-ditties ; the shepherd whistles them, the field- | 


worker employs them in his toil.’ Besides, the } 
choicest spirits of Christendom are all hurrying | 
hither, even the remote British! We do not deny | 
that there are saints elsewhere, but surely ‘a chorus | 
of monks and virgins is a fair flower, a most precious | 
jewel, among the decorations of the Church.’ No | 
flattery here, no backbiting, no luxury! Won't | 
our beloved Marcella join us, for her own sake and | 
for ours, ‘so gentle and suave she is, sweeter than 
any honey’? We shall eagerly expect her. What 
good times we shall have together, touring the | 
sacred Land and renewing our fellowship! The | 
letter (xlvi.) professes to be written by Paula and | 


Eustochium, but, as. Marcella knew, it was really | 


composed in their name by Jerome. He sought to | 
put pressure upon his pupil, the wealthy and | 
influential aristocrat, but he failed to move her. | 
Marcella, for reasons of her own, preferred to remain |} 
in her Babylon. She doubtless took the glowing 
sentences of Jerome at their true value. 

Yet although she declined to throw in her lot — 
with Jerome and the others, the tie between them | 
was not severed. Jerome repeatedly recalls her | 
character and services, in his later writings. He 
sent her copies of his treatises (xlvii.), including © 
his translation of the Book of Job (xlix.), and, 
unfortunately for her, enlisted her support as he — 
attacked Origenism. Marcella, nothing loth, came 
to the rescue. She exerted local influence on the 
Roman authorities, when that ‘scorpion’ Rufinus, 
as Jerome pleasantly dubbed the translator of — 
Origen, and ‘ the Pharisees ’ (that is, the supporters 
of Origen in the Roman Church), induced even © 
Siricius, the simple-minded Bishop of Rome, to — 
agree with them. ‘For a long while she had ~ 
held back, to avoid any suspicion of partisan- — 
ship, but now, conscious that the faith once — 
praised by apostolic lips was being widely injured 
—so much so that the heretic was attracting to 
himself priests, some monks, and specially laymen, 
besides deluding the simple-minded bishop, who 
thought other people as guileless as himself— 
she publicly resisted the said heretic, preferring 
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to please God rather than men.’ Apparently 
both sides had appealed to this influential lady, 
but she finally started a not too scrupulous? 
campaign against Rufinus and his party, which 
helped to decide Bishop Anastasius in favour of the 
anti-Origen coalition. No wonder Jerome grate- 
fully dedicated to her and her cousin Pammachius 
his refutation of Rufinus as well as his commentary 
on the Book of Daniel. 
Poor lady, she had still rougher experiences to 
suffer. She lived to witness the capture of Rome 
by Alaric in 410, and the shock proved too much 
for her. Some of the Goths burst into her mansion, 
demanding to know where she had concealed her 
_ wealth ; they cudgelled her brutally, though her 
life was spared. A few days later she died, in the 
arms of her friend Principia, to whom Jerome 
addressed a letter of consolation, which is a brief 
memoir of his loyal pupil and supporter (cxxvii.). 

From this as well as from his letters to her we 
can infer the direction of her religious studies, 
which were principally Biblical. 

Most of the queries on the Old Testament are 
verbal and technical. From his letters to her 
and to others of the group one gathers that the 
Book of Psalms was a special favourite of these 
ladies. They had indeed been instructed by 
Athanasius or by some director of the religious 
life to make the Psalter their manual of devotion, 
for in the treatise called De Virginitate (20) the 
instruction for a nun or virgin was: ‘ At mid- 
night rise and praise God... . Stand up and 
repeat first of all the verse, ‘“‘ At midnight I have 
risen to give thanks to thee for thy just judgments.”’ 
Then pray, and begin by repeating all the fifty-first 
psalm from start to finish. Let this be done duly 
every day. Say as many psalms as you can 
repeat standing up; and at every psalm say a 
prayer, bending your knees.’ The interest that 
these good women took in the Psalter was therefore 
not merely due to the fact that Jerome was working 
at his revision of that Scripture; indeed, it would 
be almost right to say that Jerome’s work on the 
book was largely prompted by the fact that he had 


1Some of her manceuvres led the usually equable 
Rufinus to go the length of calling her ‘a Jezebel of a 
woman,’ who had laid false accusations against the 
Naboth of her day ; but he contents himself by saying, 
“I leave her to her own conscience and to God’s’ 
(Apol. i. 19). It is perhaps well that we know little 
of Marcella as the partisan in ecclesiastical politics 
towards the end of her career, a period in which 
Gibbon describes her behaviour as that of a ‘ beldam.’ 

2 See G. Bardy in Revue Biblique (1932), p. 358 f. 
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to study it with Marcella and her friends. The 
truth is that the Book of Psalms was extraordinarily 
popular and dominating in the education of Christian 
youth at this period. According to Ambrose of 
Milan ® the Book of Psalms was a biography of 
Jesus ; ‘in the psalms Jesus is not only born for 
us, but he undergoes that saving passion of his 
body, he sleeps, rises, ascends to heaven, and sits 
on the right hand of the Father.’ The mystical 
interpretation lent itself to this use of the Psalter. 
Girls especially were encouraged to learn the 
psalms by heart at an early age; Jerome himself 
(cxxviil.) advises parents to begin the good work 
when their daughters were seven years old. Indeed, 
the Psalter was to be mastered even before the 
Gospels. Marcella was probably trained on these 
lines. Jerome, in fact, found among these Roman 
ladies who gathered round her a true awakening 
of the religious spirit, accompanied by some higher 
education of women along Biblical lines. A know- 
ledge of the Bible became fashionable in society. 
It had its drawbacks, no doubt. ‘ Talkative old 
women,’ as well as garrulous old men and wordy 
sophists, argued smartly over texts. ‘Some, I am 
ashamed to say,’ Jerome wrote to the Bishop of 
Nola, ‘learn from women what they are to teach 
men. . . . Others with knit brows balance their 
polysyllables as they philosophize to weak women 
about scripture.’ But Marcella and her group 
belonged to a nobler set. They were honest, 
anxious to learn, willing to study before they 
talked, and, if they pored over the text of the 
Psalter or of any other Scripture, it was a genuinely 
devotional spirit that moved them. Other ladies 
might pose as authorities on the Bible, fluent, 
shallow, pert, self-confident creatures (Jerome 
angrily complains, in cxxx.), teaching before they 
have been learners—women of whom the apostle 
speaks when he says that they ‘are carried about 
with every wind of doctrine, ever learning and yet 
never able to reach the knowledge of the truth.’ 
Marcella and the circle over which she presided 
were serious and modest. 

Her interests, however, were not confined to 
words and phrases. Thus, in studying the New 
Testament, she was acute enough to appreciate 
some problems that lay under the surface of the 
text. We know of five points, on which she 
consulted Jerome (lix.), who informed her (a) that 
‘Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have 
entered into the heart of man the things which God 


3 Explanat. in Psalmos, i. 8. He adds (4), ‘licet 
omnis scriptura divina dei gratiam spiret, praecipue 
tamen dulcis psalmorum liber.’ 
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hath prepared for them that love him; but God 
hath revealed them unto us by his Spirit’ (1 Co 2°: 2°), 
means that the apostle and his fellow-saints have 
certain spiritual revelations of the future which are 
not always capable of instant transmission to others 
(like the ‘unspeakable words’ which the apostle 
heard in paradise, ‘ which it is not lawful for a man 
to utter’). Again (6), if Marcella wishes to know who 
the sheep and the goats are in the parable of Mt 251, 
she had better turn to the second part of his treatise 
against Jovinianus, where she will find proof that 
these mean good and bad within the Church, not 
Christians and pagans. (c) As to the resurrection 
body (for Marcella was puzzled by passages like 
1 Th 4?’, 1 Co 151, and Rev 11°*!-), Jerome pleads 
that the Book of Revelation must be interpreted 
spiritually, and that the saints who survive until 
the Second Advent will have their present bodies 
glorified. (d) You ask the meaning of ‘ Touch me 
not’ in Jn 20/7? You ask how this is to be re- 
conciled with the statement in Mt 28° that the 
women ‘held the risen Jesus by the feet and 
worshipped him’? The reason is, that these 
women recognized His divinity, whereas Mary 
Magdalen at first was incredulous and therefore 
was not judged worthy as yet to embrace Him. 
Marcella was evidently studying the narratives of 
the Resurrection carefully, for she put a further 
query (e) to her teacher. During the forty days 
between the Resurrection and the Ascension, was 
the Lord in heaven as well as in dirett touch with 
the disciples on earth? Jerome assures her that 
the Lord was everywhere at the same moment, 
with angels and with the apostles at once. In 
proof of this he cites Ps 1397 

Again, she asked what the sin against the Holy 
Spirit meant, in Mt 1232: ‘ whosoever shall speak 
a word against the Son of man, it shall be forgiven 
him ; but whosoever shall speak against the Holy 
Spirit, it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this 
world, nor in that which is to come.’ Some friends 
have called on me, Jerome replies; he has little 
time to answer his correspondent, but he dashes 
off a commentariolum or note (xlii.), a short 
study on a great subject, he remarks, and yet a 
subject which is surely plain. After denouncing 
Novatian’s theory on the subject (for apparently 
Marcella had been in touch with emissaries of the 
Novatian theory), he goes to the heart of the matter 
by showing that the sin in question is committed ‘ by 

those who, seeing God’s work in miraculous deeds 


1 One of the explanations for which he was indebted 
to Eusebius, who goes into the matter in his third 
Quaestio ad Marinum (see Migne, PG., xxii. 947-951). 
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(virtutibus), nevertheless loudly and calumniously 
allege that they represent the miraculous power of | 
demons, and that the signs wrought pertain not | 
to the divine glory (magnificentiam) but to the | 
devil.’ ) 
unpardonable sin could be committed by Christians | 
alone, and that it denoted denial of Christ under the | 
stress of persecution ; hence no renegade Christian | 
could be reinstated.. Jerome retorts rather hastily |/ 
that renegades did not call Christ Beelzebub. ‘To 
give way under torture and deny that one is a 
Christian is a different thing from saying that 
Christ is the devil.’ But his explanation of the sin 
is sound. Marcella learns that the words of Jesus 
refer to a settled deliberate malice, which drives men 
(as a modern scholar puts it) to ‘ say and do any- 
thing rather than yield to the appeal of the good 
Spirit of God in Jesus . . . the sin of finding bad 
motives for good actions, because the good actions 
condemn us, and we do not want to yield to their 
appeal.’ ? 

He took such an interest in Marcella’s general 
religious life that he would also supervise her 
reading and studies occasionally. Once, when she 
asked him for the loan of a commentary on the 
Song of Solomon by Rheticius, the Bishop of Autun, 
he declined to let her have the book. At an 
earlier period Jerome had praised the com- 
mentary, but he now seems to have detected its 
unscholarly character, and he will not have his 
favourite pupil waste her time over its pages. 
Others may get good from the eloquent style of 
Rheticius, but it will be no profit to Marcella, he 
assures her (xxxvii.). Once she had come across a 
Montanist emissary who endeavoured to commend 
the views of his party to this patrician lady, ap- 
parently thinking that one who was so interested 
in asceticism and so sympathetic with the function 
of women in the Church would incline to Montanism. 
When she consulted Jerome, he replied that he was 
sure she merely asked him his opinion out of 
curiosity (xli.). So sound a student of the Bible as 
herself would never be led astray by Montanist 
absurdities !_ It is plain that he was sincere in this, 
for the letter is written with unusual moderation. 
Had he imagined for a moment that Marcella was — 
in serious danger of going over to the Montanists, 
he would have argued with more vehemence and 
at greater length; but he is not alarmed. He 
knew her too well to fear that she might succumb to 
the pleas of any Montanist or to Novatian’s theory. 

Marcella was not, of course, the only one to con- 


2 From Dr. Denney’s sermon on the subject in The 
Way Everlasting (p. 242 f.). 


The rigorous Novatian had held that the |} 


| nexion. 
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sult Jerome by letter upon the Bible. Not merely 
men like Bishop Damasus, but women like Hedibia 
and Algasia in far-off Gaul, no less than other 
members of the women-group at Rome, received 
help from the great scholar. Still, it is the per- 
sonality of Marcella which stands out in this con- 
She is head and shoulders above even 
a woman like Paula. Her passion for monastic 


_ discipline was unfortunately tinged with the 


delusion that marriage at best was a second best 
for any really Christian woman; but even this 
aberration proved at any rate that the ethical 
tradition which characterized the Roman genius 
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in great families of the capital still throbbed, 
although unfortunately it was not always reinforced 
within the Roman Church. She had the moral 
courage to resist the shallow, fashionable temper of 
her patrician surroundings, and even as she yielded 
to the ascetic current she managed to keep her 
head better than most of her contemporaries. She 
was a great lady, yet humble; generous and yet 
not one to be imposed upon ; possessed of a warm 
heart but nevertheless gifted with some sangfroid. 
Marcella was a religious inquirer who had mental 
balance, and a love of learning which did not make 
her either conceited or pedantic. 


Tbe Mpostles’ Creed. 


By THE REVEREND A. MITCHELL HuntER, M.A., D.Litt., F.R.S.E., EDINBURGH. 


I E . 

| Tue New Testament Church soon found it neces- 
_ sary to demand acceptance by its members of at 
least certain doctrines if it were to safeguard its 


healthy life. It was born into a world of competing 
faiths, all of them more or less aggressive and out 
to win the world. The real danger to Christianity 


did not lie in their rivalry so much as in the spirit 


of eclecticism begotten in bewildered men by the 
claims of these competitors, strengthened by simi- 
larities in their teachings, an eclecticism which took 
shape in the congeries of ideas and speculations 


generically known as Gnosticism. The Christian 


Church was early menaced by this dangerous in- 
vasion. Gnostic ideas found or formed points of 
contact with its beliefs and threatened to suffuse 
themselves into its doctrines, as appears from 
apprehensive references and warnings in the later 
portions of the New Testament. Happily the 
apostles and leaders, roused by the keen-sighted 
Paul, became wideawake to the insidious peril and 
ejected the plausible and specious enemy before it 
poisoned the springs of the Church’s life. 

But measures had to be taken to ensure the 
purity of Christian doctrine in the future, as con- 
verts began to stream in from all quarters, many 
of them with minds tainted by beliefs which 
tended to become associated with and to bring ele- 
ments of corruption into those they were now asked 
to accept. Something had to be done to make and 
keep plain the truths which formed the unique 
claim of this new religion to supremacy and finality. 


In fine, a creed had to be formulated of such a nature 
as would safeguard the entrance into membership 
and secure unity in essentials in the Church which 
was rapidly spreading throughout the world. The 
New Testament of course provided the ground- 
work. But converts could not be restrained from 
thinking along pre-Christian lines and trying to 
correlate their new beliefs with ideas which had 
commended themselves to their reason in the philo- 
sophies of the world. Differences of opinion regard- 
ing the interpretation of doctrines inevitably arose 
as men began to ask what this or that article of 
faith exactly meant. The leaders of the Church 
were called on to determine what was to be regarded 
as error and to outlaw it from the Church, especially 
errors which might become centres of infection to 
other related doctrines or threaten to set up dry- 
rot in the structure of the Church. The original 
central doctrines of the New Testament in their 
stark simplicity would soon cease to be sufficient 
for the purpose. Clauses would require to be 
added of a defining nature, as this or that article 
of belief centred attention upon itself and new 
heresies were thrown up and denounced. That is 
very summarily how the Apostles’ Creed came into 
existence and grew to the proportions which it at 
last assumed. 

That the Apostles’ Creed has no right to the title 
scarcely needs to be argued in this enlightened age. 
The name appears only towards the end of the fourth 
century. Ambrose of Milan, recognizing, like Ter- 
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tullian, the necessity of a united Church, and 
taking advantage of any device that would con- 
spire to promote the desirable unity, seems to have 
been the first leader to suggest the apostolic origin 
of the Symbol, however he conceived of its relation 
to the apostles. Later on some unknown romancer, 
with more imagination than conscience, invented a 
legend which described how the various apostles 
had co-operated in its production by each stating 
one of the articles, a legend which took different 
forms in respect of the articles assigned to the 
several apostles. The sagacious Augustine was not 
taken in, but the gullible and uneducated public 
by-and-by welcomed the plausible story, and at 
last the authorities concurred in stamping it with 
the hall-mark of authenticity by letting it be known 
as the Apostles’ Creed when its present form was 
standardized in the seventh century and took a 
central place in the worship of the Western Church. 

Not until the fifteenth century was the voice of 
shrewd suspicion raised when that industrious image- 
breaker, Laurentius Valla, and that astute modernist, 
Erasmus, dared to question the validity of its claim 
to apostolic authorship. Calvin saw no reason to 
worry about its origin, and the Scottish Reformers, 
with native sagacity and caution, confessed to 
serious doubts of its apostolicity while adopting it 
as being a useful instructional summary of Christian 
doctrine under the name of the Creed or the Belief. 

The Creed was actually the product of a long 
moulding process taken part in by numerous un- 
known hands through a period of centuries. It is 
not surprising that the Church at Rome should 
have been the first to realize the necessity of such 
an authoritative norm of doctrine, providing a 
definition and touchstone of orthodoxy, for its 
membership would be made up of converts from 
the many faiths represented in that hospitable cos- 
mopolitan city. Inthe very success of its missionary 
activities lay a grave danger of alien elements from 
other religions corrupting the purity of genuine 
Christian doctrine. A protective fence was set up 
in the baptismal formula which took shape some- 
where in the second century, not later than the 
third quarter. To and from the capital Christian 
travellers would be constantly coming and going, 
carrying this formula all over the Empire to the 
churches with which they were associated, or tem- 
porarily associated themselves, to be discussed with 
intense interest by their membership. It would 
come from such an imperial source with a certain 
authority ; at least it would provide other Christian 
communities who had not progressed so far on the 
road to ecclesiastical consolidation with a lead and 
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an exemplar of the doctrinal safeguard of which 


they also were feeling the need. The provincial 
and local churches too were in frequent correspond- 
ence with one another. 
for the fact that similar formule, or Rules of Faith, 
grew up in many countries, East and West, of which 
only a few have survived in history. These, how- 
ever, are sufficient to prove that the trend of thought 
as to the beliefs which should be embraced in them 
was much the same everywhere. The impelling 
influences of course were very similar, substantially 
the same errors, at least in the earlier centuries, 
being rife on all hands. This is indeed what 
determined the shape taken by the growing Creed— 


the heresies which threatened the peace and — 


strength of the Church already rapidly acquiring 
an aggressive and imperial consciousness of its unity 
and catholicity. The Creed, therefore, is primarily a 
polemical document. Its articles, with one or two 
exceptions, were inspired by the necessity of 
instructing catechumens in what exactly they 
must believe in face of these alluring and specious 
heresies. 

The Church in the early stages of its growth, it 
scarcely requires to be said, was still immersed in 
a heathen environment. It was desirable that the 
faithful should have a password in the shape of 
such a Rule of Faith by which they might recognize 
each other and the door of the Church be blocked 
to the entry of what Ambrose calls the ‘ imdignus 
et profanus auditor. This Creed provided such a 
avworov, as it came to be called, a term used in 
the army and elsewhere to describe a watchword 
or distinctive mark. 

This being its original purpose, it was regarded as 
a secret to be shared only by members of the Church. 
It was forbidden to be written down. This secrecy 
was due partly, no doubt, to the influence and 
example of the Gnostics with their esoteric doctrine, 
but still more perhaps to the need of protecting the 
Lord’s Supper from abuses that had resulted in its 
profanation. It ensured that only the baptized 
initiates took part in the sacrament. The cate- 
chumens, as is well known, had to retire before the 
celebration. Ambrose speaks of the mysiterium 
symboli, and Cyprian justifies the secrecy enforced 
on the ground of Pr 23° and Mt 7®. Its several 
articles were indeed all to be heard in sermons 
preached in public and read in the writings of the 
Fathers, but not so as to be recognizable as con- 
stitutive items of the Symbol. Augustine frankly 
told his catechumens that they had been familiar 
with them all before, for there was no esoteric 
doctrine in the Church. This pretence of secrecy 


This would help to account _ | 
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ersisted until the fifth century, long after the need 
f it was past, so strong was traditional usage and 
ustom. 

One consequence of the prohibition of writing it 
own in the interests of secrecy was the need for 
revity, simplicity, and precision. Memorability 
yas of first importance. Catechumens had to 
epeat it by rote at baptism as their profession 
f faith, and members had to be able on demand 
© prove their acquaintance with it. It seems 
o have never been repeated in the ordinary services 
f the Church before the eighth century. 

Moreover, in view of its primary intention, no 
lubiety could be permitted as to the exact meaning 
f at least the original articles, those which were 
ncluded in all forms of the Creed, East and West, 
yefore the fourth century. The teachers had to 
ee to that, otherwise the originating purpose of 
he Symbol would be defeated. In their classes of 
nstruction they expounded its meaning and impli- 
vations at length, exposing the errors implicitly 
condemned and defining the truths affirmed. So 
hat in regard to these articles there can be no dis- 
Jute as to their interpretation, and Jurieu is justified 
n saying that we must not seek the sense of the 
articles in Scripture but in the intention of those 
who composed them. Abundant material survives 
0 enable this to be done in the writings of the 
Fathers, early and late, especially in the summary 
reatise of Rufinus, to whom we are indebted for 
much knowledge about the history of the Creed. 

Space will not permit of discussing how the 
various articles came into the Creed and how out 
of many similar forms current throughout the 
Church that now known as the Apostles’ Creed 
was finally established in its services. This form 
probably proceeded from Africa and drew much of 
its inspiration from Augustine. Pirminius, a Bene- 
dictine monk who lived in the early half of the 
eighth century, is the first to record the traditional 
text in its entirety. No General Council ever gave 
its official endorsement and sanction. So far as 
can be inferred from various allusions, the rapid 
spread of its use was largely due to the favour and 
authority of Charlemagne, who had it inserted in 
his favourite version of the Psalter, which with his 
approval was circulated in large numbers through- 
out his domains. Such was its vogue and the regard 
in which it universally came to be held that it 
retained its place in the services of the Church 
through the upheavals of the Reformation in the 
great branches of the Protestant Church. 

In the Eastern Church, its birthplace or at least 
cradle, however, it had only a brief currency, and 
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that in an incomplete form. The Nicene Creed, 
another misnamed Symbol, supplanted it, and soon 
the very knowledge of it disappeared. Nor has it 
ever recovered a place in the services of that 
Church. 

The history of the Creed then, thus sketched in 
bare outline, explains its contents, and provides 
the key to its interpretation. Though often de- 
scribed as a brief sum of the Christian faith, it is 
far from being that. Its omissions are obvious and 
important. Had the apostles really dictated the 
articles, these would certainly have been at least 
in some respects different both as regards their 
nature and statement. As Lord Sands said at the 
Lausanne Faith and Order Conference, 1927: ‘ The 
love of God, the personal relation of the soul to 
the Saviour, the free offer of salvation to men— 
these may be implicit in the Creeds, but they do 
not find adequate expression. In the Apostles’ 
Creed, for example, the only direct relation affirmed 
of the Master to mankind is that of judge.’ More- 
over, nothing is said of the new life in Christ through 
the unio mystica whose ethical implications and 
exposition occupy so much of the apostolic epistles. 
The actual contents of the Creed, let me again 
emphasize, were determined by the fact that almost 
all the clauses and even the prepositions such as 
éx in the article relating to the Virgin Mary, had 
a controversy behind them, whether Docetist, 
Gnostic, Marcionite, Origenist, Donatist, or Nes- 
torian, because of which they found their place in 
the formula. That accounts for the detail in the 
clauses regarding Christ as contrasted with the 
simplicity of that relating to the Holy Spirit about 
whom there was no heresy in the period when the 
major part of the Creed was in process of formation. 

Let us examine, then, one or two articles in the 
light of this resumé of the Creed’s history to deter- 
mine what exactly they are to be taken as meaning. 
As I have indicated, two or three articles did not 
enter the Creed on a wave of controversy, and about 
their significance there was at no time general agree- 
ment. That applies to the clause regarding the 
“descent into hell’ which was added in the sixth 
century. Its insertion may be attributed to the 
rapid spread of the conjectural views of Augustine 
which issued in the doctrine of purgatory. It 
became a popular theme with preachers in that 
century, receiving at last a quasi-official sanction 
by its inclusion in the Creed. Nevertheless opinion 
was divided between ‘hell’ being equivalent to 
(1) the abode of all departed spirits, (2) the ‘limbo’ 
of the souls of the just, or (3) the place of torment, 
the last being favoured in later medieval times. 
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But all alike accepted the New Testament belief in 
a subterranean place, as the framers of the Creed 
undoubtedly did. 

The article was a source of embarrassment to 
the Reformers, who did not know what to make of 
it in view of its current association with purgatory. 
The proposal of some expositors to take it as mean- 
ing ‘ was buried’ has no support in early Christian 
literature and would involve a tautology in the 
Creed inconsistent with its character. The Formula 
of Concord helplessly declares that this article 
cannot be understood by the human reason or 
faculties. 

The article on the communion of saints (com- 
munis sanctorum), the last addition of all, is gener- 
ally regarded to-day as susceptible of only one 
meaning, that attached to it by the Council of 
Trent, which takes it as descriptive of the Church 
Triumphant and the Church Militant, not two 
Churches but one. Many of the ancient expositors 
regarded the clause as implying the intercession of 
the saints. The word ‘ sanctorum’ was by others, 
however, pronounced to be a neuter noun and taken 
as referring to holy things, especially the emblems 
of the Lord’s Supper. The Protestants made it 
equivalent to the earthly Church, with no reference 
to the Church in heaven. 

But let us concentrate on one or two clauses re- 
garding whose interpretation there can be no doubt. 
Let us take the article, ‘I believe in the Holy Catholic 
Church.’ According to Augustine, Cyprian, Rufinus, 
and other representative and authoritative exposi- 
tors, this clause is to be taken with the succeeding 
ones, viz. the remission of sins, the resurrection of 
the flesh, and life everlasting. Cyprian and Augus- 
tine explicitly declare that these three gifts of grace 
are to be gained only through the Holy Catholic 
Church. These prerogatives are its unique char- 
acteristics. By these marks the Holy Catholic 
Church is distinguished from all heretical and schis- 
matic sects. They, says Augustine, call their 
congregations churches, but they do not belong to 
the Church Catholic. He has in view the Donatists 
and Novatians, who contended that there was no 
pardon for apostates and that they themselves con- 
stituted the true Church. It is significant that the 
Latin Creed has no preposition ‘in’ before these 
clauses, as in the case of the previous ones relating 
to God and Christ, its absence being explained by 
the different sense attaching to ‘ credo’ without the 
preposition. ‘I believe in God,’ but ‘I believe 
that there is a Holy Catholic Church, forgiveness of 
sins,’ etc. Moreover, the word ‘ catholic’ is absent 
from the Creed until after Augustine’s day, and 
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evidently found a place in it through his influence, ? 


for it appears first in a form of the symbol used by 
him. The significance of the clause in light of this 
fact appears from Augustine’s unequivocal asser- 
tion that the Catholic Church was defined by its 
holiness. 
holy and therefore catholic. Its holiness was due to 
its purity of doctrine, and there could be no true 
Church which lacked that attribute. 


included all who held exactly the same faith. That 
excluded, of course, all heretical bodies. ‘I com- 
mend one thing to your prayers,’ says Augustine, 
‘that you absolutely turn your mind and ears from 
whatever is not catholic. By doing so you will gain 
the remission of sins, the resurrection of the flesh, 
and life eternal through the one true and Holy 
Catholic Church.’ 

The repetition of this article then implies the 


repudiation of all beliefs not in accordance with 


the dogmatic system held by the Church so defined 
at the time when the Creed was compiled. All who 
do not accept these beliefs are heretics and therefore 
outside the Church and disentitled to the benefits 
enumerated in the defining clauses. There can be 


only one true Catholic Church, the Creed asserts— | 


the Church which is characterized by unity of faith. 
What Church is it, then, in which Anglicans and Pres- 
byterians who repeat this Creed profess their belief ? 
Certainly not the Church defined by the Creed, but 


Sancta Ecclesia utique catholica, he says, — 


Therefore | 
there was only one true Holy Catholic Church, which | 


some idealized body which has as little realexistence _ 


as that glowingly chanted in the hymn, ‘ Onward, 
Christian Soldiers,’ or that highly metaphorical and 
visionary one beginning ‘ City of God.’ 

But let us pass on to the article on the resurrection 
of the flesh, discreetly camouflaged in the English 
translation by the use of the word ‘ body’ instead 
of ‘ flesh.’ There can be no question as to the mean- 
ing intended by the clause, viz. resuscitatio cum 
carnis restitutione, as Tertullian puts it—that is, the 
resurrection of the very body we now possess in 
all its identical parts and features. Incontrovert- 
ible evidence as to the correctness of that inter- 
pretation can be adduced not only from the Fathers 
and later writers but from medieval poems and 
pictures which, by their lurid and gruesome repre- 
sentations of this belief, certify emphatically to its 
accepted meaning. 

The apologists and Fathers were well aware of 
the difficulties involved. As preliminary to their 
refutation, Gregory of Nyssa marshals all the argu- 
ments against the possibility of such a resurrection 
in his treatise ‘De Anima et Resurrectione,’ and for- 
midable they are, such as could not but occasion 
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deep perplexities in many thinking minds. Inevit- 
ably they tended to inspire views of a Gnostic 
complexion, or such as Origen advocated on the 
authority of the Apostle Paul. It was against 
these very views that this clause of the Creed was 
intended to safeguard the Church. Thomas found 
it necessary to controvert them as professed by 
the Albigenses. 

The belief expressed in this article survived the 
Reformation, of which the early standards of the 
Scottish Reformed Church give indubitable proof. 
John Buchan in his novel Witch Wood quite cor- 
rectly illustrates this fact in one of its incidents. 
Three ministers are engaged in discussion. ‘The 
moor fowl at dinner had loosened a tooth (of Mr. 
Fordyce), and now it came out in his hand and was 
wrapt carefully in his kerchief. “I have kept ilka 
tooth I have ever cast,’ he told the others, ‘‘and 
they will go into my coffin with me, that my bodily 
parts may be together at the Resurrection.”’ ‘‘ Would 
you shorten the arm of the Lord?” Mr. Rutherford 
had asked testily. “Can He no’ gather your rem- 
nants from the uttermost parts of the earth?” 
“True, true,” the other had answered gently, 
“but it’s just my fancy to keep all my dust in one 
place.”’ 

More grotesque is an incident recalled by Mrs. 
Kennedy Fraser in her autobiography. The sailing- 
ship in which she first visited Australia was caught 
in a terrible storm. When they seemed likely all 
to go to the bottom, an ‘ old Scots wifie’ put on an 
entire change of clean underclothing that she might 
meet her Maker decently. 

But why was it considered so important that the 
resurrection of the flesh should be professed as an 
article of essential Christian belief (religionis nostrae 
jinis, haec summa credendi est, Maximus says of it 
in the fifth century)? There were various reasons. 
Probably the chief was that the elements of per- 
sonality, body, mind, and spirit, were regarded 
after a manner as separate entities though insepar- 
ably conjoined, and it was held that each, as it 
existed on earth, must receive the due reward of 
its deeds done in this life. The body therefore 
must not escape its share of punishment. Material 
notions of heaven and hell obviously had their 
influence. Another factor in determining this belief 


_was that the risen body of Christ was accepted as — 


the exemplar of the future resurrection one, and 
that body was understood, on the ground of passages 
in the Gospels representing one strain of tradition, 
to be the fleshly one which hung upon the Cross, 
was raised from the dead and ascended into heaven. 
Ireneus, for example, speaks of the ascended 
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Christ as évoapxos. In that substantial form He 
continues to exist there now, and, according to 
widely held anticipations of the Second Advent, 
will appear again on the earth. Numbers of hymns 
still sung are inspired by this belief, which is 
embedded not only in the standards of the Roman 
Catholic Church, but in the Thirty-nine Articles and 
in the Westminster Confession. This belief, which 
involved the localization of Christ in space, consti- 
tuted for the Reformers one of the difficulties 
which had to be met in accounting for the presence 
of Christ in the Lord’s Supper. The fact was 
generally recognized, of course, that every earthly 
body after death was disintegrated, its parts 
perhaps scattered, consumed by animals or by fire, 
and ultimately in any case dissolved into its original 
elements. But that was no stumbling-block to 
faith which held that the omnipotent power of God 
was equal to recreating and reassembling its every 
particle and restoring its former identity. ‘ All 
bodies,’ says Minucius Felix, ‘ whether they become 
dry dust or are resolved into moisture or become 
a handful of ashes or a puff of smoke, are stored up 
by God, the guardian of their elements.’ 

That the modern mind jibs at more than one of 
these articles, requires no proof. The Episcopal 
Church of America omits the clause, ‘ He descended 
into hell.’ Individual congregations have altered 
the words ‘ the resurrection of the flesh (or body)’ in 
such wise as to make the phrase connote the per- 
sistence of personal life in a spiritual body after 
death, as Paul seems to teach in contradiction to 
the Creed. But what is this but to destroy the 
identity of the Creed? The resulting symbol is 
really no longer entitled to be called the Apostles’ 
Creed. Another creed has been substituted under 
shelter of its name. A more general practice of 
uneasy minds and consciences is to give an inter- 
pretation to certain clauses as they stand irrespec- 
tive of their original meaning and indeed contrary to 
it. The article on the resurrection of the flesh 
is thus actually turned into the very heresy which 
it was intended to condemn. It is not as though 
the words might be taken as of a symbolic nature, 
and therefore as capable of being given various 
meanings. They say exactly what they mean and 
mean exactly what they say—that and nothing 
else. If a meaning contradictory of the original 
one is forced upon them, is it not obvious that the 
identity of the Creed is thus destroyed as much as 
when different words are substituted? It is no 
longer the Apostles’ Creed which is repeated, and 
the reason for its use based upon ancient catholic 
tradition entirely loses its force. It remains the 
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Apostles’ Creed only so long as it is taken in its 
original meaning, which was expressly purposed to 
safeguard the Church from what were then regarded 
as dangerous errors. 

Those who still wish to repeat this Creed while 
unable to accept its original meaning are indeed 
confronted by an awkward dilemma. Either they 
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say what. they do not mean or they impose upon 
the Creed a meaning which its authors expressly 
repudiated and condemned. Either alternative in- 
volves that they are not repeating the Apostles’ 


Creed and are cutting themselves away from the_ 


catholic tradition which they delude themselves 
into believing that they are loyally maintaining. 


In €86e Study. 


MirginiBus Muertsque. 
A CHRISTMAS TALK. 
‘Lighting the Lamps.’ 
By THE REVEREND R. Oswatp Davies, Leicester. 


‘A light to lighten the Gentiles.’—Lk 2. 


1. Have you ever tried to catch a moonbeam? 
‘Tt is only fairies,’ you say, ‘ who know how to do 
that.’ But if you really wanted to catch a moon- 
beam, and were in dead earnest about it, then you 
would need a very delicate instrument, and with 
its aid you would, I think, be successful. 

Certain men, whom we call scientists, did actually 
catch one the other day. They were working in the 
Observatory of Florence in Italy, and, with the aid 
of their instrument, they caught a moonbeam. 
Having caught it, they sent it on a very long 
journey. They first sent it to Rome, and from 
Rome it was flashed all the way across the Atlantic 
until it reached Chicago in America. Never was 
there a journey made in quicker time than that. 
It sped from Florence to Chicago in one-twentieth 
part of a second, and, three minutes after, the 
answer came back from America that it had arrived ! 
Now, in Chicago a Great Scientific Exhibition was 
being held and all the lamps of its pavilions were 
waiting to be lit. That night they were all lit by 
the moonbeam that had come all the way from 
Florence. 

That explains precisely what happened on the 
first Christmas Day. God sent His great and 
wonderful light to the world ; and that light was 
Jesus. Like the moonbeam speeding across space 
towards the earth, so did Jesus speed down from 
heaven to earth, arriving in the little town of 
Bethlehem, and bringing with Him the light of 
heaven. He came into a dark and cold world—a 
world dark with ignorance, superstition, and sin. 


It was not a happy place for girls and boys to live 
in. But after He came everything was changed. 
It was like lighting up those dark pavilions of 
Chicago, changing the place of darkness into a 
place of great light. 

2. Further, those scientists in Florence caught 
the light with the aid of their delicate instrument. 
They pointed their telescope to the heavens, and, 
when all was ready, they caught the light. It was 
so when Jesus came. There were people who 
caught His light. They caught it because they 
were ready for it; in other words, because they 
possessed the necessary delicate instrument, which 
was a good and honest heart. Did not the shep- 
herds, watching their flocks on the hills of Bethlehem 
on a cold and dark night, see His light? They 
hurried to Bethlehem to see the Child. Did not the 
Wise Men see the light of His star in the far-off 
East, shining with such brilliance as to outshine 
every other star in the heavens, and follow it across 
the wide deserts until they, too, knelt before the 
Child ? 

Then there were the disciples who caught His 
gleam, and there were others, such as Mary 
Magdalene, Martha, Mary, and Lazarus. There 
was something in their hearts which was sensitive 
to His light ; and when they saw Jesus they knew 
Him as the true light of God. I hope that we, too, 
this Christmastide, shall catch His light because 
we have good and honest hearts. 

3. Those scientists of Florence not only caught 
the light ; they sent it across the Atlantic to distant 
Chicago to light up the dark pavilions there. They 
did not keep it to themselves. Lamps in a distant 
land were lit by it. That is true of the light of 
Jesus. It was first caught by people who knew 
and loved Him in Palestine. The lamps of their 
own lives were made to burn. But it did not end 
there. They spread it abroad. 


| 
| 


| mountains and valleys of the moon. 
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The light was flashed forth with amazing rapidity 
from life to life, from place to place, and from 


country to country. There was Paul, the lamp of 


whose life burned so gloriously with the light of 
Christ. He was a great shining light, who first 
brought the light of Christ to Europe. From that 
day the light spread across the continent of 
Europe. In the end the light reached the shores 
of England, lighting up the whole of England and 


_ making her the great country that she is to-day. 
_ And the light is shining still this Christmas Day. 


We, too, I hope, not only catch His light for 


| ourselves, but also shed it abroad. Let me say 
that those scientists, when they made their experi- 


ment, did a very gracious thing. They used the 
telescope which Galileo, the pioneer astronomer, 
had used centuries before when he first saw the 
To that they 


attached their own modern instrument with which 


to send forth the ight. They enjoyed advantages 
which Galileo never enjoyed; but advantages, 


_ nevertheless, made possible through the great work 


of Galileo. We thank God for men like Paul, who 
spread the light. But our advantages are far 
greater than theirs. We have books, the wireless, 
motor-cars, and aeroplanes with which to spread 
His light to the distant parts of the earth. 

4. Finally, those scientists of Florence received 
a message from America telling them that the 
light had arrived. How delighted they must have 
been when they heard that their wonderful experi- 
ment had succeeded ! 

God sent His light into the world when He sent 
His Son. He wants to know whether the light that 


- beams forth from Bethlehem down the centuries 


and is still beaming through the year 1933 has yet 
arrived in your life and mine. Has it yet lit the 
lamp in the pavilion of your life, making it a place 
of light? God wants to know. If it has, how 
delighted He must be ! 

Has then the light of Jesus arrived in your life ? 

Is your little lamp burning with His light this 
Christmastide ? 


A Bowl of Nuts. 
By THE REVEREND CuHaAs. M. Hzepsurn, B.D., 
MOoutin, PITLOCHRY. 


“I went down into the garden of nuts.’—Ca 6". 


A famous man, Lord Grey of Fallodon, died not 
long ago. Lord Grey was a statesman, and also a 
great Nature-lover. He had a bird sanctuary at 
his home, where crowds of wild birds nested in 


safety. But he was fond of more than birds, for his 
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study window was never closed, and on his desk 
there was always set a bowl] of nuts, because every 
day a squirrel popped in and ate some of them and 
took others away. 

When I read about that little incident it brought 
back to my mind a lovely text, though not a very 
familiar one: ‘I went down into the garden of 
nuts to see the fruits of the valley.’ 

I don’t suppose you have ever walked in a garden 
of nuts, but I am sure you have walked in woods 
where there are thousands and thousands of nuts. 
What heaps of them there have been this autumn, 
carpets of them in the glowing woods—acorns, 
beech-nuts, and gleaming chestnuts. Somebody, 
I can’t say whom, put it all in a little verse : 


Come with me into the brown woods, 
Where the leaves are falling fast, 

And the fairies dance in the moonlight, 
Amid hazel, beech, and mast. 


So ‘Come with me into the brown woods,’ and 
we'll read the parable of the nuts. 

Outside, to start with, is the shell of the nut. We 
must begin by cracking it. Otherwise we get no 
nut. Isn’t it like that too in life? Our difficulties 
are our nuts. Before gaining success we must 
break through them. One wintry day after. a 
snowstorm a small boy was trying to cut a path 
through a great snow-wreath which had got piled 
up outside his Grannie’s door. Some one passing 
saw him, and cried, ‘ However do you expect to 
get through that great drift ?’ 

Do you know what he said ? 

‘ By keeping at it.’ 

He was determined he would crack his nut. 
won’t achieve anything without an effort. 
shells must be got through to get at our nuts. 

But think, too, of the relation of the outside to 
the inside of the nut. A good shell may not always 
mean a good nut. I believe that, especially by the 
side of streams, hazel bushes often have large crops 
of what look like excellent nuts. But when the 
shells are broken, there is nothing inside. So 
sometimes with people. Jesus once said about 
certain persons that they were ‘ whited’ or white- 
washed outside, while inside they were not just 
all they ought to be. One evening Coleridge was 
at a dinner party. Sitting opposite to him at table 
was a stranger who had a magnificent forehead 
and a finely shaped head. Coleridge thought this 
must be some great person. He also imagined the 
wonderful things such a man would say when he 
spoke. Suddenly he did. He leant over the 
table and said in a loud voice, ‘Hand me them 
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dumplin’s, them’s the boys for me.’ Despite his 
looks he turned out to be an ignorant and empty- 
headed fellow. It rather spoilt poor Coleridge’s 
dream. But it just shows we can’t judge what 
is inside a person, any more than what is in a nut, 
altogether by a good outside appearance. 

But we come to the inside of the nut, known as 
the kernel. It is the most important part to us. 
It is what we crack the shell to get. But what is 
of most importance about us? Surely what we 
have inside us, in our minds and hearts. In a 
certain temple at Canton in China there used to 
be an unusual idol. Its breast was cut open, and 
it had inside, sitting right at its heart, a small 
image of Buddha. Now suppose I could see not 
just your outward appearance. Suppose I had 
the power to look into your heart. Whom would 
I discover there ? I would like it to be Jesus. 


Che CBristian Year. 
FourtH SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 
Prayer. 


“In every thing by prayer and supplication with 
thanksgiving let your requests be made known unto 
God.’—Ph 4°. 


Prayer is as needful for the student as for the 
practical man. It will save the one, from falling 
into a vague idealism ; it will save the other from 
losing touch with the spiritual world, and becoming 
the mere servant of expediency, and the slave of 
materialism. 

Prayer is necessary to every true life, and, since 
every man has been placed by God in a twofold 
relation, as an individual and as a member of a 
community, and since, on the one hand, no man 
can realize aright his personal life unless he bears 
a true part in the life of the community, nor, on 
the other hand, be true to the community unless he 
is first of all faithful i in his personal life, the man 
who is striving to be true in both relations will 
give himself to private and to public prayer. No 
life can attain its best that omits either. 

Trace the causes of the great Christian move- 
ments in history ; 3 search into the story of foreign 
missions ; examine the records of the heroes of 
Christian enterprise—such men, to take a few names 
almost at random, as Pasmund Lull, John Wesley, 

_ Henry Martyn, Shaftesbury, George Miller, Hudson 
Taylor ; interrogate the men who to-day are doing 
yeoman service in the Kingdom of God, and you 
will find that in all cases the secret of success is 
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the same, and that is believing, persistent, expectant 
prayer.! 


The weary ones had rest, the sad had joy 
That day, and wondered how— 

The ploughman singing at his work had ie 
‘Lord, bless them now. 


Away in foreign fields they wondered how 
Their simple word had power— 

At home the Christians two or three had met 
To pray an hour. 


Yes, we are always wondering, wondering how ! 
Because we do not see 

Some one—perhaps unknown and far away— 
On bended knee. 


It is obvious that prayer as a function of our | 


personal as well as of our public life must have its 
fixed times in private and in public. But even 
independently of this fact, prayer cannot be left 
to become the mere creature of our changing moods, 
a thing dependent on our inclinations or dis- 
inclinations ; in fact, we need prayer most, and 
can least of all dispense with it, when we feel our 
need of it least. 

As to the object of prayer, the object of prayer is 
not, as the heathen conceived it, and as many 
debased forms of Christianity still conceive it, to 
alter God’s will and to bend God’s will to ours, but 
to bring our will into harmony with God’s will. 
For the due shaping of our life we need a constant 
supply of spiritual and temporal gifts. For 
spiritual gifts we pray to the Father unconditionally 
and without any reservation. As for temporal 
blessings, we can pray for these also, but con- 


ditionally: we must always ask them subject to 
We cannot indeed doubt for a moment — 


God’s will. 
God’s willingness to bless us therein, if we are fit 
to be blessed; but He alone knows whether 
particular external blessings are good for us or not. 
Accordingly, to all our prayers for things temporal 
we attach, as our Lord did, the words of trustful 
submission: ‘nevertheless, not as I will, but as 
thow wilt.’ 

From the object of prayer we pass naturally to 
its conditions, and the first condition is earnesiness. 


When once we recognize prayer as necessary to — 


our individual and social life we must be in earnest, 

alike in our thought and in our action consequent 

on our thought, else prayer, whether private or 

public, will become an empty ceremony instead of 

a living communion. How many of us are praying — 
1E.S. Woods, Modern Discipleship, 88. 
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for what we really do not want, or even think of, 
as we use the high and solemn words of supplica- 
tion? How many of us are attending Divine 
service for the sake of example to others? How 
many of us are simply fulfilling a task—a repetition 
of so many prayers, confessions, thanksgivings ? 

“When thou shalt have entered the church,’ says 
St. Bernard, ‘ for prayer or praise, leave outside the 
tumult of wavering thoughts, and be inwardly 
forgetful of all care as to outer matters, so that thou 
mayest be free to devote thyself to God alone. 
For it is not possible that there should at any time 
talk with God one who at the same time is also 
silently chatting with the whole world. Give 
attention, therefore, to Him who giveth attention 
to thee. Listen to Him as He speaketh to thee 
that He Himself may hear thee when thou speakest 
to Him. It will thus happen that if thou assistest 
at the utterance of Divine praises with due reverence 
and thoughtfulness, if thou hearkenest intently 
and diligently to every word of Holy Scripture, 
thou wilt hear God speak to thee. Not that I 
say that I do these things ; but I wish to do them ; 
I grieve at not having done them; I am vexed 
when I do them not.’ 

The object of prayer being, then, the fulfilment of 
God’s will, to the fulfilment of such prayer no 
uncertainty, our Lord assures us, can attach, if 
we are but in earnest. The prayer that God grants 
must be the expression of our chief desire—that is, 
the desire that is backed by our whole personality, 
not merely one of the crowd of lesser desires com- 
peting for our allegiance. H we fail to become true, 
if we fail to become pure, if we fail to become 
perfectly honest in our dealings with our neighbour, 
if we fail to overcome our besetments, our dis- 
tractions, our vanities, and resentments: if, in 
short, we fail to become in some measure Christ- 
like, it is because it is not our chief desire to 
become so. 

There are some people nowadays who believe in 
no personal God, and yet give themselves to prayer 
because they believe that praying exercises a 
beneficial reflex influence upon them. But prayer 
is not an attempt of the mind to work upon itself 
by expressing the thoughts and simulating the 
desires of devotion ; it is not an effort to cleanse 
and uplift ourselves through self-knowledge, through 
unsparing confession, or the agonies of repentance. 
All such experiences are not prayer; they may 
render it effective service, but they cannot in them- 
selves deliver us from the sense of alienation from 
God’s presence. 

So the second condition of true prayer is—that 
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we must not address ourselves to the empty air, 
or to some illusion of our own making. Prayer is 
the direct and personal communion of the spirit of 
man with God—a communion as real as the daily 
intercourse of a man with his fellow-man, but 
infinitely closer, possessing evidence as certain, 
and exercising an influence as assured. 

Such, then, being the nature of prayer, it is our 
duty not to engage in it heedlessly. It requires 
a reverence of approach, a disengagement as far 
as possible from turbulent disquietudes, a conscious- 
ness of the great Presence before whom we kneel. 
Our prayers, of course, cannot be confined to fixed 
occasions in private or in public. The spirit of 
true prayer can be exercised at all times, and under 
all circumstances. It is a veritable communion of 
man’s spirit with the Divine. Hence we must guard 
against the habit of merely saying our prayers. 

What service does prayer render to those that 
truly engage in it ? 

By prayer our God becomes more and more to 
us an ever-present Personal Reality. This is the 
first and greatest service, from which all the others 
flow. And if we would measure in some degree the 
gains of such fellowship, we have only to consider 
what we gain from communion with men whom 
we reverence and love. Almost without being 
aware of it, we are raised into the atmosphere in 
which they live and move, and so become capable 
of our best and highest. For, though, in their 
company we are deeply conscious of our failings, we 
find, nevertheless, with a surprised delight, that we 
are capable of higher things than we imagined, and 
can rise into sympathy with thoughts and feelings 
beyond the ordinary range of our aspirations. 

How immeasurably more must this be the case 
when our communion is not with man, but with 
the living God. In this communion our hearts 
come consciously under His immediate influence, 
and are thereby opened to receive His inspirations. 
For it is God Himself that gives the vision of 
holiness, and the repentant sorrow, that suggests 
the high thought and the unselfish purpose, that 
inspires the merciful act, and kindles the generous 
feeling, that wakes the hunger for righteousness, 
and the spiritual thirst that only He can satisfy. 
It is ours to work out in life the inspirations that 
in such high’ communion our God works in us ; 
for inspirations of truth and mercy, of love and 
righteousness, are also calls to practical duties, 
duties which, in our lower moods, wholly failed 
to appeal to us, but which, in the clearer vision of 
His Presence, are recognized and undertaken as 
tasks of God’s own setting. 
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Again, communion with our God brings to light 
our weakness, our cowardice of spirit and half- 
heartedness of devotion, our shrinkings from the 
Cross our Lord has laid upon us; and yet, if we 
continue instant in prayer, if, despite our natural 
reluctance and fears and self-distrust, we still 
present ourselves as ready for His completed will, 
then our weakness will be swept away by the 
inflowing tides of His Almightiness.1 


We kneel how weak, we rise how full of power. 
Why therefore should we do ourselves this wrong, 
Or others—that we are not always strong, 

That we are ever overborne with care, 

That we should ever weak or heartless be, 
Anxious or troubled, when with us is prayer, 
And joy and strength and courage are with Thee ? 


CHRISTMAS DAY. 


Cheerful Mercy. 


‘He that sheweth mercy, 
Ro 12°. 


with cheerfulness.’— 


This chapter is a chapter about Christian duty. 
The Apostle gives in it his instructions as to how 
Christian people ought to act in the various 
activities of life. For there is a distinctly Christian 
way of doing most things, and this is the only 
way that is open to the Christian man. Of course 
our first concern must be to see to it that what 
we do is in itself right; but second only in im- 
portance to the character of the deed is the way 
in which we do it. And the Christian way is the 
great way, the generous way. 

Notice the exhortations of the text: ‘He that 
giveth .. . let him do it with liberality,’ or, rather, 
“with singleness of mind.’ Giving is a Christian 
duty. No Christian must forget his obligation to 
care for the needy and the sick and the poor. But 
there is a right and a wrong way of giving. Tolstoy 
tells a story about a man stopping to bestow an 
alms upon a beggar, and finding, to his dismay, 


that he had nothing in his pockets. He began 
stammering out his apologies. ‘I am_ sorry, 
brother,’ he said, ‘ but I have nothing.’ But that 


word ‘ brother’ was more to the beggar than any 
money he could have given. ‘Never mind, 
brother,’ was the beggar’s reply, ‘that too was a 
gift.’ Then gifts may not only be offered in the 
wrong spirit but they may also be given from the 
wrong motive. That is what the Apostle has 
specially in mind here. He that giveth, let him 
do it with simplicity, with singleness of mind. 
1R. H. Charles, Courage, Truth, Purity, 203. 
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Giving, when not inspired by the single motive of 
love and a desire to help, ceases to be giving at all. 


There are people nowadays who give large sums ~ 


to charities, to hospitals and orphanages and 
excellent institutions of that kind, not simply out 
of a desire to help such charities, but in the hope 
that some recognition may come to themselves, 
in the shape of public honour. In such a case, 
giving degenerates into purchase. Christian giving 
must be done without any thought of personal 
advantage or gain, but simply out of a single desire 
to help men and glorify God. 

Then we have, ‘ He that ruleth with diligence.’ 
Whether the sphere of his rule be the family or 
the Church or the State, it is to be ‘ with diligence,’ 
with zeal, and energy. The Christian man will not 


‘slack’ in his duties. ‘Woe unto the land whose | 


king is a child,’ says one of the Old Testament 
writers—a child in wisdom and knowledge, he 
means; for such a person cannot rule ‘ with 
diligence,’ and the land suffers as a consequence; 
Some men envy and covet the ruler’s place for the 
power and public honour it brings. The Christian 
man, if he is set in such a place, will think little 
or nothing of the personal honour or glory ; he will 
only seek to discharge his duties with diligence. 
And then comes the clause of the text upon which 
we want to concentrate attention: “he that 
sheweth mercy, with cheerfulness.’ ‘ With cheer- 
fulness ’—and the word so translated is really our 
English word ‘hilarity.’ The Christian man is to 
show mercy, as if he were finding tremendous joy 
in it. To see the beauty of a stained-glass window 
there must be light shining through it. A passer-by 
in the daytime, should he chance to look up and 
notice the great west window of the cathedral, 


would perhaps see little in the window itself to I 


admire. Indeed, with those wavy lead divisions, 
made necessary by the pictures, it might seem less 
attractive to him than the perfectly plain windows. 
But should he pass at night and chance to look up, 
he would suddenly realize that the window was a 
thing of beauty—for, lit up by the light within, 
all its glowing richness of colour would stand 
revealed. A deed of mercy done with a grudging 
spirit is like that stained-glass window without any 
light behind. But a deed of mercy done with 
gladness and smiles and laughter is not simply a 
good thing—it becomes a beautiful thing, a radiant 
thing, a thing which, by its sheer loveliness, melts 


and subdues, charms and takes captive, blesses and — 


heals the human heart. 
Now, what exactly does the Apostle mean by 
‘shewing mercy’? The phrase ought not to be 
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restricted or limited in any way. Any kind deed 
is a deed of mercy, but it is legitimate, in order to 
bring out the meaning of the exhortation, to 
illustrate it by specific instances of deeds of mercy. 

1. Let us begin by taking that particular deed of 
mercy suggested by Dr. Moffatt’s translation : ‘ The 
sick visitor must be cheerful.’ In so translating the 
phrase and making ‘ shewing mercy’ equivalent to 
the visitation of the sick, Dr. Moffatt is unduly 

limiting it. But perhaps that was the form that 

“shewing mercy ’ oftenest took in the early Church. 
One of the things that the glorified Lord says to 
the blessed who are summoned to inherit the 
Kingdom is this, ‘I was sick and ye visited me.’ 
Under the inspiration of that word, Christian people 
in those early days gave themselves with wonderful 
zeal and tenderness to the task of visiting the sick. 
Jesus still identifies Himself with His suffering 
people, and by ministering to them we minister to 
Him. But, if we are to visit the sick so as to make 
our visits helpful, we must do so with cheer and 
sympathy. 

2. Next let us take that word ‘mercy’ in its 
strictly literal sense of forgiveness and pardon. 
Let him do his forgiving as if he enjoyed it. That 
is the only kind of mercy that does any good; it 
is the only kind of forgiveness that is a real forgive- 
ness at all. That is one of the gracious influences 
of this Christmas season—it moves us to think 
kindly of those with whom we. have differed and 
from whom we have been alienated. 

But many people forgive grudgingly and so take 
all the grace and joy out of the forgiveness. They 
say, ‘I forgive you, but take care you do not do 
it again.’ Or, ‘I forgive you, but I can’t forget.’ 
Or,‘ I forgive you, but you can’t expect me to trust 
you as I did.’ There are illustrations of this 
grudging kind of forgiveness in this Bible of ours. 
David pretended to forgive Joab for his many 
crimes ; but he had really never forgiven him at 
all. In his last charge to Solomon he recalled those 
deeds of Joab which had rankled in his mind. 
This is not really forgiveness at all, if we continue 
to cherish memories of wrongs. God forgives and 
forgets! He forgives royally, absolutely, utterly. 
And we have to forgive as God forgives—with the 
same lavishness and completeness. 

3. And now let us take the phrase in its very 

broadest sense. If we have any deed of kindness 
to do—no matter what it may be—let us do it as 
if we enjoyed it, as if it gave us the keenest sort 
of pleasure. It is then goodness becomes really 
‘charming, when in it there is an eager and happy 
spirit. Here is Christmas with us once again— 
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and Christmas is marked by an outburst of benefi- 
cence. We give presents to one another. We 
think of absent friends. We remember our poorer 
neighbours. It is all very beautiful and delightful 
when it issues from a loving heart. But there are 
some people in the condition Scrooge was in before 
the spirits appeared to him—the Scrooge who 
wouldn’t give a subscription to make a happy 
Christmas for the poor; the Scrooge who accused 
Bob Cratchit of robbing him of a day because 
Christmas Day was a holiday; the Scrooge who 
called Christmas humbug and who wouldn’t go to 
his nephew’s for his Christmas dinner. But 
Scrooge after the visits of the spirits is the man to 
imitate—the Scrooge who sent the prize turkey to 
Bob Cratchit’s, ‘not the little prize turkey ; the 
big one’; the Scrooge who, meeting the old 
gentleman whose appeals he had so ruthlessly 
refused the day before, takes his breath away by 
the largeness of the subscription he offered; the 
Scrooge who turned up at his nephew’s after all, 
and who had such a wonderful party ; the Scrooge 
who, next morning, said to Bob Cratchit, ‘I am 
not going to stand this sort of thing any longer, 
and therefore I am about to raise your salary.’ 
What a Christmas Scrooge had, and what a Christ- 
mas he gave! For that is the quality of ‘mercy’ 
which comes from a glad heart. ‘ It is twice blest. 
It blesses him who gives and him who takes.’ 

It has become almost a convention with some of 
our novelists to depict the man who has a heart 
of gold as being rough and rude in speech, while 
the villain is generally represented as smooth- 
tongued and pleasant-mannered. It is a stupid 
and foolish convention. Goldsmith, apologizing 
for Dr. Johnson’s occasional rudenesses, said of 
him, ‘ He has nothing of the bear but his skin.’ 
But why wear even the skin of the bear? Why 
take away from the kindliness of a deed by caustic 
speech or roughness of manner? The kindly, 
sympathetic word often does more good than the 
material gift. The one ministers to the body, the 
other to the soul. At any rate, the Christian will 
seek to match his kindliness of heart with kindliness 
of speech and manner. 

4. And in exhorting us, when we show mercy, 
to do so with cheerfulness, the Apostle is only 
exhorting us to act after the Divine pattern. For 
God is a God who ‘shews mercy.’ He keeps mercy 
‘for thousands,’ says the old Book. The mercy 
of God to the world found expression in the great 
event which this day celebrates—when God sent 
His son into the world to save the world. There 
was nothing constrained about that great and 
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tremendous event. God sent Jesus and Jesus 
came, because both delighted in mercy. No doubt 
there was pain and shame involved in it all—for 
the cradle carried the Cross along with it. But 
the great sacrifice was cheerfully made. On the 
night on which Jesus was born, the joy of the 
angels could not be kept within bounds so that 
mortal ears heard them praising God and saying, 
‘Glory to God in the highest.’ God showed mercy 
with a certain Divine joyousnéss. 

And Jesus was continually ‘shewing mercy’ 
when He was here on the earth—a mercy royal, 
unreserved. There were no hard words to take 
away from its grace. ‘Thy sins are forgiven thee ; 
go in peace,’ He said to the woman who had sobbed 
her penitence over His feet. Nota word of reproof, 
only that gracious word of pardon, full and un- 
reserved. 

We are to be imitators of God as dear children. 
So, on this day which reminds us of the great 
mercy of God to us, let us also show mercy—let us 
remember the sick and the poor, let us forgive one 
another, let us do the good we can—and let us 
do it, not grudgingly or of necessity, but with a 
glad heart and free. Let us do our kind things in 
the finest way. So shall we make Christmas 
Christmas indeed.t 


SUNDAY AFTER CHRISTMAS. 
Thankfulness and Courage.” 
‘He thanked God, and took courage.’—Ac 281°. 


These are words which we often quote, for they 
express briefly but very suggestively what should 
be the attitude of a Christian man. They tell us 
what Paul felt and did on a memorable occasion. 
A casual observer would have seen little in his 
circumstances to suggest either thankfulness or 
hope. He had just landed after a terrible voyage 
and a disastrous shipwreck. And he was on his 
way to Rome to behold for the first time the glories 
which had filled his imagination for years, but he 
was going bound, a prisoner to his trial. And 
Appi Forum, to which he had come, was not a 
place calculated to cheer a pure, high-souled man 
like Paul. It was a sort of gathering-ground for 
the criminals and outcasts of the great city, and we 
should not have been surprised to hear that his 
heart sank for a moment. But his memory was 
full of other things. He remembered how at every 
stage of that long journey, which was now nearly 
over, a supernatural power had preserved him. He 
had even found friends in the soldiers who guarded 

1jJ. D. Jones, The Inevitable Christ, 299. 
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him, and received no little kindness from the 
barbarous people among whom he was ship- | 
wrecked. And now at Appii Forum there were | 
Christian brethren from Rome waiting to welcome | 
him and to tell him of what Christ was doing in 
that great city. As he looked upon the faces of 


these men, who were united to him by the dearest | 


sympathies and hopes, he forgot past persecutions 
and _ perils. 

First, there is no doubt that the grace of thankful- 
ness is one of the secrets of a good and happy life. 
A man cannot serve God cheerfully unless he is 
conscious of a sense of God’s mercies. Perhaps 
there never was a more thankful heart than the 
heart of the Apostle Paul. Would you know, asks 
William Law the mystic, would you know who is 
the greatest saint? It is not the man who prays 
most or who does most. It is the man who is most 
thankful. And certainly, tried by such a test, you 
might search the annals of the Christian Church 
and not discover a greater saint than Paul. 

It is our way of looking at life that makes all 
the difference between gloom and sunshine. If we 
look into a shallow pool, we may see the mud at 
the bottom or the bright heavens reflected on the 
top. So we may look on each day’s or each year’s 
experience, and see chiefly its weariness and troubles 
and losses ; or we may see the guiding power and 
grace which have been in it all. It was the 
Apostle’s gratitude that made him so happy in 
his work, so untiring and resolute and undaunted 
amid its many buffetings and hindrances and dis- 
appointments. It is not the happy people who are 
thankful. It is the thankful people who are happy. 
Happiness does not depend on what we have, else 
those who have the most would be the happiest. 
As a matter of fact, how often do we find that those 
who have the most are not the happiest. Happi- 
ness depends upon our point of view, and he who 
has won this view-point is always on the highway 
to be glad. In life there are a thousand things 
that have an equal power to vex us or to bless us, 
according to our different point of view. No one 
who murmurs and no one who worries is ever really 
happy. And it is only when, through Christ our 
Saviour, we come to see His loving hand in every- 
thing that we win the grateful heart without which 
nobody ever can be glad. The more we are thankful 
for our common mercies, the more does life become 
a joyful thing, and we see a worth in things we never 
saw before.” 

Paul drew men to the gospel, because he pre- 
sented that gospel in a glorious setting of radiant 
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joy. He never forgot one kindly or gentle action 
that was done to him, whether it came from Heaven 
or men. How often do his letters brim over with 
prayerful acknowledgment of the faith and love 
and generosity and sympathy which he had wit- 
nessed in his converts. Religious thankfulness 
makes a man lovable and loving towards all. It 
refines and elevates the general temper and bearing, 
and a man who thinks that Heaven has used him 


coldly and neglectfully is apt to revenge himself 


by putting on a surly mood towards men. He 
makes his neighbours pay for God’s unkindness. 
But he who thinks much and joyfully of the Divine 


_ loving-kindness is ever seeking to repay it by kindly 


- about it. 


bearing towards all. A man cannot be thankful 
to God without being generous to every child of 
God. Religious joy is an all-pervading joy. When 
Bunyan’s pilgrim was delivered of his burden, he 
told the trees and the sky and the running streams 
What man can think of his own re- 
demption without being kind to every thing that 
breathes ? 

The grateful soul is also the hopeful soul. When 
a man thanks God, he inevitably takes courage. 
If love and mercy have woven the web of our lives 
heretofore, they will work after the same pattern 
to the end. Paul could face the unknown terrors 
of Rome without fear, because he had just passed 
through the milder terrors of the sea without harm. 
Nero could not be more cruel than the Jews, from 
whose murderous plots he had recently escaped, 
and the shield of the Almighty, which had defended 
him thus far, would not fail him to the end. We 


_ know that God, in all the changing experiences of 


our lives, must and will for ever repeat Himself. 
That which has been is what will always be ; His 
love and mercy are like the Lord Jesus—the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever. If we remember 
how He has kept us from falling, and in times of 
sorrow saved our hearts from breaking, there will 
come to us the same cheerful and gallant outlook, 
the confident step of those who walk in the light 
and love of God. 

Think of the past, then, as Paul did, and like him 
be brave of heart. Do not think much of that 
which was done or omitted by your own fickle and 
feeble will, of your moral failures and broken vows. 
If these things have been sincerely repented of, it 
is best to have done with them, not to unearth them 
from the grave in which God’s forgiveness has 
buried them. He tells us that He will forget them, 
cast them into the depths of the sea, and bids us 
do the same. And do not linger long on the pages 
which record losses, pains, frustrated hopes, un- 
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answered prayers. Turn them over quickly, as 
Paul was accustomed to do, and let us rest our 
eyes joyfully on the many more pages which speak 
of wonderful things. Has this year not been for 
us a year of mercy, if we but read its records with 
illumined eyes? It has given us songs in the 
daytime, and perhaps some songs in the nighttime 
of pain. We have been enriched with many new 
experiences. All of us, we hope, have been pre- 
served from the ever-pressing temptations which 
try our faith. And though here and there the year 
goes out leaving behind it homes darkened, and 
lonely hearts, yet even to them is given the vast, 
great hope of reunion. 

And now we look forward with courage to the 
future and a new service richer than that of the 
past, offered freely from grateful hearts to Him 
who loved us and gave Himself for us. 


First SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY. 


The Fulfilling of the Law. 
“For all the law is fulfilled in one word, even in 


this; Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.’— 
Gal 514. 


That is not only a very daring, but in all the 
circumstances a very remarkable and unexpected, 
utterance, from whichever point of view we regard 
it. For there are two obvious points of view— 
that of the old Law, and that of the new. But 
there is a third point of view too, from which it 
is more remarkable still—that of the man who 
wrote it. Remember that it is the writer of the 
Epistle to the Romans who is speaking—the Apostle 
of justification by faith; the man who devotes 
whole chapters of intricate reasoning to the develop- 
ment and exposition of his doctrine of salvation. 
It is he who declares to us that the whole gospel 
may be summed up in one word—and that word, 
singularly enough, a quotation from the Old 
Testament—‘ thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself.’ 

But, we may say, is not the Apostle here expound- 
ing the old Law, which Christ had superseded ? 
By no means. The context makes that abundantly 
clear. For this very chapter begins and continues 
for several verses as an almost scornful repudiation 
of the old Law. ‘For in Jesus Christ neither 
circumcision availeth anything, nor uncircum- 
cision.’ And in the next chapter he goes on to 
say—‘ Bear ye one another’s burdens and so fulfil 
the law of Christ.’ ‘ And so fulfil the law of Christ.’ 

1J. G. Greenhough, Christian Festivals and Anni- 
versaries, 247. 
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The law of Christ—that is what he is talking about. 
And if this is so, what becomes of that great system 
of belief that ranges itself under the title of ‘ Justi- 
fication by faith’? And further, if the whole of 
the ‘law’ of Christ is fulfilled by a certain inter- 
pretation of an Old Testament word, what becomes 
of Christ’s own essential place in the new gospel ? 
And in what sense, indeed, is it a new gospel at 
all? The answer is not far to seek. It is that the 
whole of the new gospel depends upon the inter- 
pretation of the word ‘love.’ ‘ Who is my neigh- 
bour ?’ said a certain Jew to Jesus. And, in 
answer, Jesus immediately lifted the old words out 
of their old setting and enshrined them, with an 
entirely fresh meaning, in the new. In a word, 
Jesus meant, and Paul meant too, that you can’t 
love your neighbour in Christ’s sense without 
implying all that Christ was and stands for. It is 
a simple gospel, but it is deep as eternity itself. 
It does go into ‘one word’ when it is spelt with 
a capital letter—‘ The Word.’ 

It is hardly an exaggeration to say that the whole 
difference between the Old Testament and the New 
may be interpreted in terms of what is really meant 
by loving one’s neighbour. To the ancient Jew 
it meant two things. First, loving the neighbourly : 
and second, the restriction of the scope of your 
neighbourliness to Jews. ‘Without are dogs.’ 
The caste system was just as deep-seated in Judaism 
as it is in Brahmanism. It was not natural to love 
the loveless, or the unloving, or the hostile, or the 
stranger. And it isn’t. And the basal fact of the 
New Testament is that the ‘natural’ man—in 
Paul’s sense—is the wrong man: and that before 
he can really understand Christ he must be ‘ born 
again.’ And as soon as you really come to see 
what the New Testament means by ‘love,’ you 
find yourself at once up against all the great New 
Testament words and ideas, and face to face with 
the whole New Testament doctrine of salvation. 
When Christ says, ‘thou shalt love,’ you have got 
to ask what Christ meant. And the only adequate 
answer is in what Christ did—in His own life and 
death. We can’t understand anything that Jesus 
said, except in terms of what Jesus did. For He 
Himself tells us that the Son of Man came to give 
His life. That is not theology, but the gospel. 
Why? There are many answers, but this is what 
He says Himself, ‘I, if I be lifted up, will draw all 
men unto myself’: not save them from God, or 
hell, but ‘ draw them unto myself.’ 

Suffice it that two things in that brief claim of 
Christ’s are clear beyond dispute: (z) However 
you may explain it, the amazing, the unmatched 
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drawing-power of the Cross is beyond all question 
or denial: and (2) that whatever it was, whatever 
it does, it was and it does equally for all men. 


This is how God illustrated and proved His neigh-~ 


bourliness: ‘As I have loved you—that ye also 
love one another ’—that, briefly, is the new defini- 
tion of neighbourliness. 

‘ Who is my neighbour ?’ said the young man to 
Jesus. Jesus told the story of the good Samaritan. 
But it was only provisional and parabolical: His 
complete and final answer was on the Cross. And 
only with our feet on that rock, are we in a position 
to answer the other questions that gravely perplex 
us. This perplexing question, perhaps: What 
becomes of Christ’s own affirmation of the first 
and greatest commandment as ‘ Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart’? But the 
answer to that very natural difficulty is quite 
simple. And it is that you cannot love your 
neighbour like that—in a way that has the Cross 
deep in its heart, the way of sacrifice, of forgiveness 


unto seventy times seven, if needs be unto death— | 


you cannot love your neighbour like that until you 
have seen God like that first—until you know what 
love means by understanding how first God loved 
you. You can’t love your neighbour like that— 
even your friend, to say nothing of your enemy— 
the man you know intimately, to say nothing of 
the man in Timbuctoo! No: not all at once. 
But all that Christ asks of you at present is to begin 
loving in the new way—the way of love with the 
Cross in it, of forgiveness without limit. And 
trying will make you happier than you have ever 
been in your life. 

Why does not the Apostle say—' Love Christ ’"— 
and be done with it? We said that, in order to 
learn the new interpretation of the word ‘love’ 


in relation to our neighbour, we have to seek ~ 


its new interpretation in the heart of God—the 
Divine heart with the Cross in it. But how do we 
know that there is a Cross in the heart of God? 
Science in these topsy-turvy days is coming to 
believe more and more in God—a God of sorts— 
an infinite mind, a mathematical mind, says 
Professor Jeans. But that is not going to help me 
to love my neighbour. Yet the answer to this 
last question is quite simple too. It is that we 
do not know what love really is until we see it in 


Pm 


God: that we do not know what God really is — 


until we see Him in Christ: until we see God in 
Christ on the Cross—‘ God in Christ reconciling the 
world unto himself.’ In ‘the Lamb slain from 
before the foundation of the world,’ we find 
humanity’s salvation from sin and from despair, 
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And in ourselves, an adoring, inextinguishable love 
of Christ. 

So the reason seems clear. It is easy to love 
Christ, as soon as we have seen Him like that: and 
perhaps the more we see of our neighbour the less 
easy it is to love him. And so Christ makes the 
more difficult test the crux. For it is quite possible 
to love even Christ with a self-centred, almost 
selfish love: the way of the recluse and the 
mystic’s cell. Really to love our neighbour as 
Christ interprets love, and as Christ defines our 
neighbour, is only possible—it is only possible to 
begin doing it—when it is based on a deep and 
Overmastering passion for Christ Himself. You 
might quite easily offer your choicest gifts to 
Christ, without thinking much of them. But the 
converse is not possible. Paul was not belittling 
Christianity in stating it in the terms of our 
neighbour: he was stating it in the highest and 
hardest terms possible—in terms in which Christ 
Himself had stated it. ‘Then shall the righteous 
say unto him, Lord, when saw we thee hungry and 
fed thee, or thirsty and gave thee drink, or a 
stranger, or naked and clothed thee? When 
saw we thee sick or in prison and came unto thee ?’ 
And the King shall answer and say unto them, 
‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me.’ And to 
love all of them, and to love some of them at all, we 
must love Him most of all.t 


SEcoND SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY. 
New Wine. 


“Every man at the beginning doth set forth good 
wine ; and when men have well drunk, then that 
which is worse: but thou hast kept the good wine 
until now.’—Jn 21°, 


The whole of St. John’s Gospel was written to 
teach that new life was what Christ came into the 
world to bring. There had been in the world 
something that we call life, expressing itself in, and 
by means of, that which was material ever since 
living creatures first existed. But God wanted 
them to rise still higher—much higher—towards 
Himself, animated by Life of an entirely new 
quality, eternal Life, ‘ the life which is life indeed.’ 
Being eternal Life it was the Life of the eternal 
God, and was available for all men who strove 
towards Him in all ages. But in one Man it was 
expressed without striving from below. In the 
Incarnation the eternal Life of God came, in its 

1H. E. Brierley, Freedom and Faith, 88. 
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divine completeness into the world, available for 
‘as many as received him.’ 

St. John shows it in our Lord’s discourses, but he 
shows it also by relating a series of His wonderful 
deeds. 

The first sign does not illustrate any particular 
aspect of the new Life ; it illustrates in a single 
picture the whole subject of the Fourth Gospel. 
In the wedding feast at Cana of Galilee our Lord 
turned water into wine. It is not possible to be 
sure of the way in which St. John meant his story 
to be explained. But the interpretation of it, 
often given since Westcott, gives us a great meaning. 
There were set there six waterpots of stone, after 
the manner of the purifying of the Jews. Our 
Lord told the servants to fill these up to the brim 
from a well out in the courtyard. But He did not 
make wine from the water in these pots. He told 
the servants to draw out now and bear unto the 
governor of the feast. That is, they were to go to 
the same well again, and when they drew up the 
water, they found it was not water but wine. In 
St. John’s thoughts the new wine was the Christian 
religion, which far excelled the old Jewish religion, 
in that it meant the new Life brought by Christ. 
The pots were filled to show every one that it was 
ordinary, plain water. It is not impossible that he 
suggests something further by the six pots. Why 
six? If the water represented the Jewish religion, 
perhaps the pots meant the five books of Moses, 
plus the scribal tradition based on them. They 
contained the essential elements of the Jewish 
religion. And we know how our Lord constantly 
gave new and deeper meanings to commands in the 
Law, and how He swept away the scribal tradition 
altogether. Instead of Law and Tradition He 
offered the heavenly, spiritual teaching of the new 
life. 

When we look at the story from our own point 
of view it can mean first that the entrance of 
Christ’s new Life can transform human society. 
There are people who are content with a lower grade 
of existence, which is the possession of all human 
beings. Life consists for them of almost nothing 
but money, luxuries, food, dress, bridge, and 
gossip. These are six pots of very unsatisfying 
water. And many people simply do not know that 
there is anything higher or better. They think they 
are quite satisfied ; or sometimes they feel a vague 
urge for something else, and they know not what 
it is. None of these six things is bad in itself, or 
others like them. Plain water is not bad, but it is 
not the best wine. 

And then the story means that the entrance of 
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the new Life can transform us. ‘The mother of 
Jesus saith unto him, they have no wine.’ We 
sometimes feel as though we had none; and we 


to avoid part of what we know is our duty by doing — 
as little as we could? Or doing things with as 
little trouble as we could ? What about answering — 


want to tell Him so. Let us fill our waterpots 
with water. Let us demonstrate to ourselves how 
insipid and stale and ordinary and unsatisfying our 
life has been. 

For instance, our worship. We have sometimes 
spent an hour or more in Church, say at Matins, 
and gone out having given to God nothing that was 
of the least value to Him. We are apt to complain 
that the service has done us no good. The way 
in which the prayers were said, or the lessons read, 
or the hymns sung, or the sermon preached, did not 
appeal to us. But what we offered to the Father, 
who was wanting something from His children, was 
almost nil. We know that self-preparation before 
our Communions is a very great help to us, and yet 
we have often been content to do without it. We 
have got up for them in the morning without 
leaving so much as a minute before the service, 
either in church or at home, to put ourselves in 
touch with God. 

Our private prayers have sometimes been entirely 
about ourselves, or about people and things that 
are in close connexion with ourselves ; and we have 
felt little inclination to follow St. Paul’s wish, ‘ Be 
ye also enlarged ’ ; there has been little of the wide- 
flung embrace which takes all the world in, and 
prays and longs for the souls of all men, in union 
with the Love of Christ. Most of us badly need 
some new wine to be poured into our prayers. 

And our love for our Lord. There is so much 
love of self mixed with it that there can be hardly 
any strong wine in it at all. Thy Love is better 
than wine, but ours is little better than water. 
Pour into it, O Christ, the richness of Thine own 
new Life, that ours may be transformed. 

Then we can turn from our devotion to Him in 
prayer and love to our daily duties, at home or 
elsewhere. Are we content with the way in which 
we do them? Is Christ delighted with our care 
and diligence, our exactness, punctuality, self- 
sacrifice in time and trouble? Have we ever tried 


letters as soon as possible, and as carefully as — 
possible ? It is in the little things that the driving 
power of the Spirit of Christ most quickly and 
clearly shows itself. We want our life to be raised 
to a higher level by divine energy. 

And there are not only our daily duties, but our 
daily kindnesses, daily courtesies, daily thought- 
fulness in details. Are we content with being nice 
to people that we like, and not particularly nice to 
people that we don’t care for? Do we take pains 
over something that will look well and get us praise © 
or thanks, and less pains over something that will 
not ? and so on. The Holy Spirit, by deepening 
our unity with Christ’s Life, can change all that, — 
if we ask Him, and if we let Him. . 

Once more, let us think simply of ourselves 
without reference to other people. There are men 
and women who live a life of sheer boredom. They 
are certainly bored when they are by themselves. 
We may not have dropped as low as that. But 
how often are we reduced to ‘ killing time’ as we 
say ? There are two very common ways of doing 
it. One is by reading trash. Not reading bad 
things, but snippets from useless papers, or stories 
with no strength or meaning. Not in order to rest 
a tired mind or body, which is sometimes as 
necessary as food or medicine, but, as many people 
do, merely because we cannot rouse ourselves to 
anything more useful. 

And the other way is by day-dreaming. We 
sometimes wander away into useless nothings. 
‘Whether ye eat or drink or whatsoever ye do,’ 
work or rest or read or write or think or play, “do 
all to the glory of God.’ For that we need the 
divine exhilaration of life lifted to the strong air 
of a higher level, an effervescence which comes 
from the Presence of Christ alone. When we have 
drunk deep of this new Life, we shall be able to 
say, I hardly knew what it was to drink the best 
wine until now. 

1A. H. McNeile,"Alive unto God, 9. 
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Recent Biblical AreBacoloay. 


By THE REVEREND J. W. Jack, D.D., GLENFARG, PERTHSHIRE. 


M. PrerRE MonTet, the well-known Strasbourg 
archeologist, has furnished us with a further 
account of his excavations at Tanis, the Biblical 
_ Zoan, to the west of Lake Menzala, in the Egyptian 
_ Delta. The ruins of the city, which adjoin the 
modern village of San el Hagar, cover a surface of 
about a thousand acres, and can be seen from a 
long distance. The interest of the work lies in the 
suggestion put forward long ago by Brugsch, and 
strongly upheld by Montet and others, that the 
town is none other than the ancient Avaris of the 
_ Hyksos, and the Raamses (Ramesses) from which 
_ the Israelites started when they left Egypt (Ex 12°?, 
Nu 33°). It was here, these scholars hold, and not 
at Memphis or Heliopolis, that the Pharaohs dwelt 
who enslaved the Israelites, and here Moses had 
his memorable interviews with these rulers. The 
Psalmist speaks of the wonders which God per- 
formed ‘ in the land of Egypt, in the field of Zoan.’ 
The excavations show the city to have been a very 
ancient one, in existence during the Hyksos age, 
over three hundred years before the time of 
Ramesses 11., but it was this Pharaoh, Montet 
believes, who greatly improved it and gave it the 
mame of Pi-Ramesse (‘Raamses’). No Hyksos 
inscription has been found, but a large number of 
sculptured columns, obelisks, and other remains of 
- the Hyksos rule, and especially of the Pharaohs 
Pepi 1. and Pepi 1., have been unearthed, together 
with numerous monuments mentioning Seth, the 
Hyksos deity. This accords with the fact that 
these foreign rulers made Avaris their city of 
residence, where they remained till expelled from 
the country by Ahmosis (c. 1580 B.c.), and where 
they celebrated the cult of Seth to the exclusion 
of any other. There are also abundant traces of a 
Semitic nature. These may be Hyksos, if we 
_ assume these Asiatics to have belonged to this race, 
but it is not improbable that they are Hebrew, if 
Montet’s theory be correct. He has discovered 
foundation sacrifices at the corners of a large brick 
rectangular enclosure (about 330 yards long by 
220 broad), and also beneath a brick edifice inside 
the enclosure (about 33 yards by 54). Under one 
corner of the former was found a skeleton, and 
nine feet from it there was a second enclosed in 
a large thick earthenware jar, laid horizontally 
against the wall; while under- the inner brick 


edifice other four foundation sacrifices were dis- 
covered, two at least of these being human. In 
1929 similar foundation sacrifices were unearthed 
beneath the city wall adjoining the north gate. 
Montet rightly points out that the people who 
interred these could not have been Egyptians, for 
such a custom was foreign to the latter, whereas 
the Semites are known to have frequently con- 
secrated buildings and places of worship with 
foundation sacrifices, sometimes human (cf. Jos 6°, 
1 K 16%). The brick edifice itself has nothing like 
it in Egypt, unless it be the ‘ House of the Jewess’ 
at Daphne, about twenty miles to the east. It 
seems to have been a ziggurat or pyramidal tower 
with rising stages, somewhat similar to that at 
‘Ur of the Chaldees.? Whether it was erected by 
the Hyksos in honour of their god Seth, or by 
the Hebrews who had memories of Mesopotamia, 
cannot be determined, but it certainly bears 
witness to Asiatic influences. ‘The hope,’ Montet 
says, ‘of finding at Pi-Ramesse some information 
as to the sojourn of the Hebrews in Egypt andias 
to the Exodus appears to me illusory, but we may 
legitimately expect to lay our hands there some day 
on works of art and historical documents of great 
value.’ 

That the city was Pi-Ramesse is proved, Montet 
believes, from the expression ‘ Ramesses loved of 
Amun,’ which is quite common on the monuments. 
Here ‘ Ramesses,’ he holds, can only be used in a 
geographical sense, as the name of the city and not 
of the Pharaoh, seeing that it is generally preceded 
by the name of some divinity. Thus we find 
‘Ptah of Ramesses loved of Amun,’ ‘ Pra of 
Ramesses loved of Amun,’ ‘Setekh of Ramesses 
loved of Amun,’ and so on. If these divinities had 
been those of the Pharaoh Ramesses, Montet 
believes they would have been found similarly 
expressed in the numberless sanctuaries erected by 
this ruler over Egypt and Nubia, whereas in the 
form given they are relatively rare outside Tanis.+ 
Besides, for any Pharaoh to have thus appropriated 
to his own advantage some of the great gods of 
Egypt, and reduced them to the rdle of royal 
servants, would have been regarded as an impiety. 

1Cf. ‘Les dieux de Ramsés-aimé-d’Amon 4 Tanis,’ 
in Studies presented to F. L. L. Griffith, London, 1932, 
p. 409. 
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The expression ‘ Ptah of Ramesses,’ if we regard 
Ramesses here as a king, would have been unin- 
telligible in ancient Egypt. If any further argu- 
ment be needed, Montet thinks, it should be remem- 
bered that the town founded by Ramesses 11. in 
the valley of Adonis (near Byblos) in Pheenicia 
was called ‘Ramesses loved of Amun.’ On these 
grounds, the gods mentioned certainly seem to be 
those of the city, which was once known as Avaris, 
and was then re-named Pi-Ramesse after the great 
ruler of the nineteenth dynasty, who greatly 
strengthened it and added to it. The name Tanis 
is a much later one, and does not occur till the 
twenty-first dynasty. One can only wait for the 
final settlement of such questions till the excava- 
tions have made further progress. It need hardly 
be said that, in addition to jewellery and other 
articles, numerous ostraca (hieratic, Greek, and 
demotic) have been found. These number one 
hundred and twenty, about twenty of which have 
a complete text. 

Pére Mallon has given a preliminary account of 
further excavations which he has carried out this 
year at Teleilat Ghassil. The work has been 
directed to Tell No. 3, where a rectangle of ninety- 
eight yards by forty-nine has been opened up. 
The usual finds are reported, such as flints, pottery, 
jewellery, vessels of various kinds, figurines, etc. 
The house walls are perfectly aligned, and meet 
each other at right angles. In one stretch of wall, 
thirty-eight yards long, the front rooms seem to 
have been shops, and succeed each other as in 
modern towns. Nearly all the walls (made of 
brick) have been plastered inside with clay, and 
present a smooth surface. In some cases an 
additional layer of fine white argil has been imposed, 
so as to form a canvas for pictures. In five cases 
there are remains of these, of the same type as 
those previously discovered. In one room two 
painted potsherds have been found, the one con- 
taining the picture of a stork, and the other of a 
stork on the back of a gazelle. What Mallon 
believes to be the necropolis of the city has been 
located on the east, some distance from the town, 
in the direction of the mountains. It has been 
examined by Stekelis, a paleontologist at the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem. It consists of 
dolmens (properly so-called), tumuli, and dolmen 
tombs, the last named in rows almost parallel to 
each other. The dead seem to have been buried 

_in a sitting or squatting position (generally with the 
face to the east), so that they occupy little space 
lengthways, and hence the tombs are all of small 
dimensions. In some cases there is a series of 
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them, extending to two, three, and ten. Those | 
already opened have been found to contain pot- — 
sherds, rare flints, goblets, hemispheric cups, — 
beautiful vases with small oreillettes, fan-shaped } 
scrapers, and other objects, which are similar to — 
those unearthed in the city, and which apparently _ j 
belong like them to the Early Bronze Age. A Hi 
large megalithic circle, evidently associated with | 
the dolmens, has been discovered. It is of a i 
peculiar type, in that it has the interior surface of | 
the stones carefully smoothed, and it must have 
been a sacred enclosure of some kind. The necro- 
polis extends a long distance, north and east, to 
the foot of the mountains, and is only one of a 
large number probably of the same date and — 
civilization, which exist in these regions. The | 
Tells known as ‘Adeimeh, Igtant, and Hammém | 
have each a dolmen necropolis, marked by the same ~ 
characteristics. On the high plateau farther east, | 
megaliths, dolmens, and tumuli are found scattered — 
far and wide, from the neighbourhood of Nebo as — 
far north as the frontiers of Syria. 4 
The Ras Shamra tablets (which date from the | 
fifteenth century B.c., and still earlier in their 
original oral form) continue to evoke considerable | 
interest among Semitic scholars. The new language — 
has been classed as ‘ Ancient Canaanite’ by H. — 
Bauer, as distinct from Phcenician and Hebrew, — 
while it is regarded by Contineau and other scholars _ 
as the pre-Aramzan dialect of the district. Accord- 
ing to Virolleaud, the use of the consonants does _ 
not seem to be Canaanite, and we can only await | 
further researches before settling this question. 
The tablets are still throwing new light on certain 
passages in the Old Testament. The frequent 
mention of a god ‘Shalem’ explains the second © 
constituent of the name ‘ Jerusalem.’ There can © 
be little doubt that in early Israelite times this | 
city was called ‘Shalem,’ as in Gn 1438, Ps 76%. © 
It is so referred to by Josephus (Antig. 1. x. 2) and © 
the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews (7%2), — 
and is always called Uru-salim(ma), or ‘The city 
of the god Shalem,’ in the later Assyrian records. | 
It may even be the case, as some scholars think, | 
that when David restored the city, he gave names — 
to his two favourite sons which included this con- 
stituent (Ab-salom and Solom-on). The name, as — 
occurring on the Ras Shamra tablets, is connected 
with the Semitic word meaning ‘safe,’ ‘sound,’ | 
and Shalem (or Shulmanu) was the god who gave 
safety. The deity Alein, who is referred to so © 
frequently in these Syrian texts, appears to be — 
identical with Philo’s Elytin, who was called ‘ the 
highest,’~and consequently with the El Ely6én 
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(God Most High’) of Gn 148-22 (RV margin) and 
of Ps 78% (cf. ‘ Yahweh Elyén,’ Ps 727 472 ; ‘ Elohim 
Elyén,’ Ps 57? 7858), One of Alein’s designations 
‘in several passages is Baal-zebil (‘Lord of the 
Abode, i.e. Shrine’), which corresponds to the 
Biblical name of the god of Ekron (2 K 1), later 
used as an appellation of Satan, and confirms the 
view of modern scholars that this form of the name, 


and not Baal-zebib (‘Lord of flies’), was the 


original one. Another frequent designation of 
Alein in the texts is Baal-saphon, which has doubt- 
less some connexion with the Biblical locality 


(Ex 142°, Nu 337) before which the Israelites 


encamped on their journey to the wilderness. 
‘Saphon,’ coming from a root signifying ‘a place 


of observation,’ was a prominent mountain (probably 


Djebel el-Agra, the Casius of Greco-Roman times), 


just above Ras Shamrda to the north, and the name 


Baal-saphon appears to have been carried by 


-Pheenician navigators to Egypt in the early part 


of the eighteenth dynasty. A hill sanctuary under 
this name is known to have been founded by them 
on the coast to the east of Pelusium, as a substitute 


for the one in Syria, and like the latter it was also 


(Is 142% 14), ‘TI will ascend into heaven . . 
the stars of El... I will dwell_on Har-mded 


known in later times as Mons Casius. But whether 


this was the ‘Baal-sephon’ before which the 


Israelites encamped, as Eissfeldt has recently tried 
to show, is somewhat doubtful. It would mean 
that the Israelites took the extreme northern route 
along the shore between the Mediterranean Sea 
.and Lake Serbonis, and that the pursuing army 
perished in the Serbonian lagoon. The Rds 
Shamra epic, with its mention of Saphon, El, and 
-Ely6n, seems to have given rise to Isaiah’s words 
. above 


(‘the mountain of assembly’), in the heart of 
Saphon . . . I will become like Elyén.’ 

A full statement of the work at Samaria, which 
comes to an end this year, is to be published by 
the Palestine Exploration Fund in 1934. Mean- 
time Mr. J. W. Crowfoot, the Director, has reported 
among other discoveries that of a great semi- 
circular tower, apparently Israelite, on the north 
of the rocky summit, clinging to the edge of the 
cliff. It resembles the round one excavated by 
Reisner at the south-west corner of the summit, 


but is stronger and much more extensive. The 
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semicircle is about fifteen yards in diameter, while 
the wall is over six feet thick. There are still 
parts of fifteen courses of stone in position above 
the rock, each of them averaging about sixteen 
inches in height. Four more Hebrew ostraca have 
been recovered. According to Dr. Sukenik, of the 
Hebrew University, Jerusalem, one of them con- 
tains the name of Isaiah in the form ‘ Yoyesha,’ 
and another reads, ‘Blessed be Ahaziah.’ The 
five Hebrew ones discovered previously by the 
Expedition have been found by Dr. Sukenik' to be 
of little value, owing to the incompleteness of the 
lines and the absence of word division. One is 
covered with scratchings bearing only a remote 
resemblance to Hebrew characters, and is probably 
the work of a child. 

Readers interested in the geology of Palestine 
will be glad to have the results of the latest survey 
by Blanckenhorn, the well-known geological scholar, 
who has devoted much of the last forty years to 
studying the constitution and structure of the 
earth’s crust in Egypt, Syria, and Palestine. 
Following on a recent re-examination of Palestine, 
he deduces five principal phases in the formation 
of the surface. The first, which took place at the 
beginning of the Eocene Age (about twenty million 
years before our era), determined the anti-clinal 
ridges which run from south-south-west to north- 
north-east ; (2) at the end of the Miocene Age 
(about six million years ago), the depressions from 
south to north were produced; (3) in the Middle 
Pliocene (about three million years back), the 
Valley of Jezreel was formed, the movement being 
accompanied by volcanic eruptions throughout 
Syria and Arabia, following a line from south-east 
to north-west ; (4) later, at the commencement of 
the diluvium, there were again important move- 
ments of the surface, along with volcanic dis- 
turbances ; (5) towards the end of the diluvium, 
at the beginning of the neolithic epoch, the last 
volcanic upheavals occurred, when violent and 
extensive eruptions of lava took place. Blancken- 
horn, who admits that the narrative of Sodom and 
Gomorrah preserves the memory of an historic occur- 
rence, dates the destruction of the Pentapolis (which 
he places at the south end of the Dead Sea) at the 
end of this period, a fact which seems to confirm 
the Old Testament narratives of Abraham and Lot. 
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Contributions and Comments. 


Buke ». 26. 


Rev. A. T. Ricn’s note on this passage in the 
June Expository TIMES, p. 428, is suggestive, but 
in defence of ‘strange things’ (for ‘ paradoxa ’) it 
should be noted that even in Shakespeare’ s day the 
original ‘straungé’ of Chaucer had ‘suffered a 
sea-change,’ and no longer meant merely ‘ foreign.’ 
‘Extraordinary’ would, I think, be better than 
‘contradictory.’ (See Ostervald.) 

R. G. DUNBAR. 

M'‘Bride, B.C., Canada. 
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Gn Explanation of Bathsbeba, 
Beersheba, Efisheba. 


No Commentary, Bible Dictionary, or Hebrew 
Lexicon gives a satisfactory explanation of these 
names. The key to their correct understanding 
lies in a forgotten article, published nearly sixty 
years ago, in an inaccessible magazine by an author 
of whom few, if any, of your readers have heard. 
I refer to David Oppenheim’s ‘ Samaritanische 
Sprachelemente im Talmud,’ in Berliner’s Magazin 
fuer Juedische Geschichte und Literatur for the year 
1875. No one seems to have paid any. attention 
to this article even in Germany, as I have never 
seen it mentioned in any work, Jewish or non- 
Jewish, bearing on Bible exegesis. I myself made 
a mental note of it when I accidentally came across 
it many years ago, but it altogether slipped my 
memory when I wrote my commentary on Genesis 
and Exodus. 

Oppenheim points to the fact, unnoticed before 
him, that the Semitic root yaw denoces Sin addition 
to its other meanings and because of those other 
meanings—‘ to be fortunate.’ He adduces striking 
proof of this from the neo-Hebrew of early Rabbinical 
texts ; but what should carry conviction to every 
one ig’ his reference to the Samaritan dialect. Thus, 
the Samaritan Targum for Gn 301% ( fortunate 
am I, for the daughters will call me fortunate ’) is 
mnsoa ‘yaw xbn sy2wo2. In consequence, the 
meaning of Bathsheba is Fortunata, Fortune’s 
Daughter, Gliickstochter, Glueckel—a common 


name among Central and Eastern European Jews ; 


of Elisheba (our ‘ Elisabeth’) is God is my fortune; | 
This additional | | 
meaning of the root yaw also throws light on — 
the otherwise unintelligible 7YIw in Gn 26%. Re- | 


and of Beersheba, Fortune’s Well. 


membering that that root means ‘to be fortunate,’ 

vv.22b. 33 now read in English translation: ‘ We 

have found water! And he called it Good Fortune : 

therefore the name of the city is Beersheba (For- 

tune’s Well) unto this day.’ J. H. Hertz. 
London. 


Should the Word ‘Ransom’ Be used | 
for Avtpov in (Mark xr. 45, and | 


UWtatthem rr. 282 


Tuts Greek word is only once used in the New 
Testament, as these two texts refer to the same 
occasion, and it seems unfortunate that it should 
be translated by ‘ransom,’ a word that suggests 
‘a problem,’ as A. B. Bruce said, and not ‘a solu- 
tion.’ The verb, from which the noun is derived, 
generally means to deliver, and the noun here surely 
means deliverance, as Christ shows how His ideal of 
service embodied in His whole life of dedication is 
the means of deliverance from every bondage. The 
Hebrew verbs in the Old Testament are variously 
rendered in the LXX, and in our Bible. For 
example, the ransomed of the Lord in Is 351° means 
delivered. The noun may be either the cause or 
the consequence. At the best it may be a metaphor, 
and as such it should not be unduly pressed. The 
paying of a price or ransom is not always the 
meaning of the Hebrew DN, while in the New 
Testament ‘ purchased,’ as in Ac 2078, simply means 
obtained. ‘ Bought’ in 1 Co 6° and 78 vividly 
expresses the fact, and not the means. In Dt 14? 
2618 and Ps 135% the people of Israel were chosen 
by God. The Hebrew verb 778 rendered redeem 
is translated in the LXX always by the verb from 
which Avrpov comes. ‘ Redeem,’ ‘ ransom,’ ‘ deliver’ 
are equivalent words, and deliverance is as justi- 
fiable a translation as that of ransom.’ 


BUCHANAN BLAKE. 
Glasgow. 
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-*Swords drawn, up to the gates of heaven.’ 

Many will feel sad when they know that Amy 

Wilson Carmichael of the Dohnavur Fellowship is 
now an invalid. She has been ill since the autumn 
_of 1931 as the result of an accident. But out of the 
illness has come Rose from Brier (S.P.C.K. ; 3s. 6d. 
net)—a bundle of letters from the ill to the ill. 
It has a delicate spiritual quality all its own, and 
the charm of the book is enhanced by four lovely 
photogravures of flowers—the work of Dr. Defner 
_of Innsbruck, 

There was one morning, she tells us, when a book 
packet arrived. Had it something that would 
carry her mind off the pain? ‘No—that fat 
parcel was full of tracts for the sick. I tried those 
tracts, but somehow they took me nowhere. This 

sounds most unmissionary ; unhappily, it is true. 
It was not till some time later, and after several 
similar experiences, that it struck me perhaps the 
reason was because they were obviously written 
by the well to the ill, to do them good ; and so they 
could only flutter past like ineffective butterflies. 


The toad beneath the harrow knows 
Exactly where each tooth-point goes ; 
The butterfly upon the road 
Preaches contentment to that toad.’ 


\ 

Letters, too, from those who were well held 
phrases that did not help, and she tells ‘how the 
‘stock phrase about “enforced rest’ rankled on a 
day “ when half of my kneaded matter was held 
fast in burning iron, and the other half lay in a 
lassitude that was very far from rest.”’ Thinking 
of the phrase of being ‘laid aside’ she brushes 
it away. ‘It was the sort of thing one might 
say to a cracked china cup: “ Poor dear, you are 
laid aside.” But then the Lord’s servant is not a 
china cup: He (she) is a soldier.” She finds 
comfort and joy in the phrase, ‘I know that for 
us it is to be swords drawn, up to the gates of 
heaven.’ ‘Is it not joy, pure joy, that there is no 
question of the shelf ? No soldier on service is ever 
“laid aside ” ; he is only given another commission, 
sometimes just to suffer (we are not told yet the use 
of that), sometimes, when pain and weakness lessen a 
little, to fight among the unseen forces of the field. 
Never, never is he shelved as of no. further use to 
his Beloved Captain. Only, as I have been learning 
through these months, the soldier must let his 
Captain say where, and for what, He needs him 
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most,and he must not cloud his mind with questions. 
A wise master never wastes his servant’s time, nor 
a commander his soldier’s—there is great comfort 
in remembering that. 

“So let us settle it once for all and find heart’s 
ease in doing so. There is no discharge in our 
warfare—no, not for a single day. We are never 
hors de combat. We may be called to serve on the 
visible field, going continually into the invisible 
both to renew our strength and to fight the kind of 
battle that can only be fought there. Or we may 
be called off the visible altogether for awhile, and 
drawn deep into the invisible. That dreary word 
“laid aside’ is never for us; we are soldiers of 
the King of kings. Soldiers are not shelved.’ 


For us swords drawn, up to the gates of heaven, 
Oh may no coward spirit seek to leaven 

The warrior code, the calling that is ours ; 
Forbid that we should sheathe our sword in flowers. 


Swords drawn, 

Swords drawn, 

Up to the gates of heaven— 
For us swords drawn 

Up to the gates of heaven. 


Captain belovéd, battle wounds were Thine, 
Let me not wonder if some hurt be mine; 
Rather, O Lord, let my deep wonder be 
That I may share a battle-wound with Thee. 


Oh golden joy that Thou, Lord, givest them 
Who follow Thee to far Jerusalem ; 

O joy immortal, when the trumpets sound, 

And all the world is hushed to see Thee crowned.’ 


Christmas Day: Hazarmaveth. 


‘ There is something that the name Hazarmaveth 
of Genesis 1076 now brings to mind. 

‘I never thought that a pot of manna was 
stored away in that word till I read of Hadramaut 
(as the word is now) in Southern Arabia. . . . Photo- 
graphs show a Dlistered land, naked to the sun, 
covered for miles with sand, broken stones, or bare 
rock, almost waterless, almost treeless. But... 
incense trees grew along the barren plateaux and 
in the dry river-beds. Merchants came from as 
far as Persia to find this precious gum. The 
frankincense and myrrh the wise men offered to 
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our Saviour may have grown in that burning land, 
and that which gave fragrance to the ointment 
Mary poured upon His hair and His feet, and the 
spices that the women laid among the linen for 
His burying. But the chief thought with me to-day 
is that this substance, universal symbol of prayer, 
worship and adoration, was found in such a place. 

‘ Sooner or later we find ourselves in some Hazar- 
maveth of His appointment. We may miss the 
incense trees or we may find them... . . 

‘One of the hottest of Hazarmaveths for all 
who are ill must be, I think, Christmas Day.’ } 


The Message of History for Difficult Days. 


There is an interesting page which appears 
weekly in The Christian World—‘ What Writers 
and Thinkers are saying.’ In the issue of 
October 26th there is a paragraph from Professor 
Moffatt that remains in the memory. When you 
are discouraged, disheartened by the appearance 
of things at present, look at history, he says. You 
will find that it is when the Church thinks itself 
safe that it is in most danger. ‘It is a cordial for 
drooping spirits to look back now and then upon 
the long story of their religion, and to see or to be 
shown that the Christian faith has survived crises 
at least as serious as that of the present day. 
What takes the heart out of many people is no 
more than their lack of imagination. ~»They allow 
things present to preoccupy their attention, instead 
of seeing them in their right focus and proportions. 
The vision of history which imagination reveals 
is an insight into the things which cannot be 
shaken.’ 

In the following number of The Christian 
World, Dr. Fosdick in his leader on ‘ Christianity 
at Home in Chaos’ also bids us look at history. 
And we will find that it is not in prosperous times 
but in chaotic days like these that Christianity 
makes advances. 

‘So in the familiar story, Brer Rabbit persuades 
his enemy, Brer Fox, to throw him into a briar- 
patch on the supposition that that would be the 
worst thing which could befall him, but now, 
thrown into it, Brer Rabbit runs happily away, 
saying, “‘ Bred en bawn in a briar-patch, Brer Fox— 
bred en bawn in a briar-patch !” 

‘So Christianity was born and bred in a briar- 
patch like this, for it started with a Cross ; and 
“it is in difficult days that again and again Christians 
have caught new visions of the things which cannot 
be shaken. They have caught a new vision of 

1 Amy Carmichael, Rose from Brier, 80. 
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thave-caught a fresh vision of the meaning and 


the value and indispensableness of Christ’s moral” 
principles. ‘This is not a bad time for Christian 
morals. Christian morals were born and bred in a 
briar-patch like this. This is a bad time for any-— 
thing except Christian morals, bad for selfishness 
and cynicism, bad for lapses of integrity and poor 
citizenship.’ 

And it is in difficult times like these that ‘ Christia 


indispensableness of their faith in God and the 
eternal values of personality.’ When we are in” 
favouring circumstances we can get on without 
thinking deeply about the human problem and’ 
often without conscious need of God. It is from— 
hours of tragedy that the creative faiths of the 
human race have come—‘ Religion is the hope 
that grows out of despair.’ 

‘‘How many of you would say what I say, that 
there have been hours when I thought I saw into’ 
the profound depths of a triumphant Christian” 
faith, and they were not hours in a lecture-room 
of a theological seminary, but when I went down 
into the valley to keep a rendezvous with tragedy, 
and when against the ‘“‘ Everlasting Nay” I saw 


the ‘‘ Everlasting Yea ” victoriously rise up?’ || 


Peace. 


For those this Christmas who want a devotional 
book, the well-known name of G. H. Morrison on 
the cover of The World-Wide Gospel (Hodder & 
Stoughton; 6s. net) will mean the end of their 
search. For this is a further—it may be a final— 
selection from the sermons of Morrison of Welling-— 
ton. A quotation from it on Thankfulness will be 
found in ‘The Christian Year.’ Here is his first 
illustration in the Christmas sermon on ‘ The 
Things that make for Peace’: 

‘There is a substance known as ambergris 
which is found floating in the ocean. Absolutely 
odourless itself, its use is to enrich the scent of 
odours. And peace has a quality like ambergris ; 
it heightens and enriches every blessing. What is — 
a congregation without peace ; what without peace 
a home? It may have money, art, refinement, 
luxury, but if peace is wanting everything is _ 
wanting. ...It was of peace the angels sang 
when Christ was born in Bethlehem.’ 
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